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DORMITORY EIGHT 


CHAPTER I 
NO HERO, AND HIS. INTRODUCTION 


THREE boys were standing on the platform of 
Kingsville-on-Sea station, waiting for the train 
to take them to school. 

Two of them, startding a little distance from 
the third, were named Ralph and Rollo Cal- 
thorpe, the sons of the leading doctor in Kings- 
ville. They were seeing themselves off, as their 

mother was an invalid, their father busy on 
“his rounds, and they had no sisters or brothers. 
They were between fourteen and fifteen y years 
of age, and on the small side as boys of that 
age go. They had close-cropped hair, beady 
eyes, small feet, small hands, and small piping 
voices. And, with the exception that Ralph 
was slightly the bigger of the two, they were 
exactly alike. In a word, they were twins. 

Although leaving home at the commencement 
of the Easter term, it was characteristic of them 
not to be thinking of the home they were leaving 


so much as about bagging a couple of seats with 
I 
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their backs to the engine. For Ralph and Rollo 
Calthorpe had a very good idea of looking after 
themselves. They had arranged that Ralph 
should bag the seats while Rollo saw their 
baggage safely into the van. | 

The third boy was of a completely different 
appearance. He, Clarence Beresford, was going 
to school for the first time, whereas the Twins 
had already been at Greyhouse a year and a half, 
and were seasoned schoolboys. Clarence was 
of the same age, but much bigger. Though 
well-built, he looked soft, and the Twins were 
twice as quick in their movements. His hair 
was longer and inclined to be wavy, and, though 
much better-looking than his companions, his 
face wore a rather peevish expression. Then, 
again, while the Twins were cutting about and 
doing everything for themselves, Beresford was 
_ palpably a Young Gentleman Who Liked to 
be Waited On. While the Twins went to the 
bookstall and selected the papers they wanted 
from the varied assortment there displayed, 
Beresford languidly hailed the newsboy and 
bought such periodicals as took his fancy among 
the limited number the urchin’s basket con- 
tained. 

His aunt, Mrs. Cooper, a little, kindly-looking 
lady, dressed in furs, hovered about him, and 
listened to his complaints. She would have 
made the weather more genial if money could 
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- have done it, but she had effected the next best 
thing by providing him with a thick rug and 
promising that a foot-warmer should be put 
in the carriage. 

The train at length came in, and Ralph ¢~ 
Calthorpe promptly chose an empty compart- 
ment, while Rollo nipped down to the luggage 
van and kept a bright, .beady eye on their 
possessions. Ralph got up to the other end 
of the compartment and secured two seats 
nearest the window and with their backs to the 
engine. Clarence stood at the window, talking 
to his aunt. 

It will be as well to ‘pass over this parting, 
for Mrs. Cooper was a tender-hearted little 
woman, and her nephew for years had oc- 

_cupied her mind to the exclusion of all other 

- matters. 2 

_ Rollo Calthorpe bustled up and got in. The ‘, 

§ guard put his whistle to his lips and looked up ~ * 
and down the train. Doors were slammed; 
the moment of parting had come. 

“Well, good-bye, my dear, dear boy,” said 
the little lady, as she kissed her nephew yet 
once again. ‘‘ Be a good boy and write to me 
every Sunday without fail.” 

The guard sounded a long, shrill note on his 
whistle. The Twins, looking towards Mrs. 
Cooper, raised their hats politely. Mrs. Cooper 
retired a few paces, and, as the train rolled out, 
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alternatively put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and waved it in farewell till the tail of the 
locomotive was lost to view round a curve. 


For some little time Clarence Beresford sat, 
chin on hand, staring at the countryside which 
for some miles was all home to him. There 
were tears in his eyes, and his lower lip was 
trembling a little. For, big as he was for his 
years, he had never been away from home by 
himself before, and he would not have been 
human had he not been touched and softened 
for the moment by his aunt’s distress. 

Supposed to be delicate, all these years he 
had been educated at home by tutors, and those 
tutors had never stayed long. They found that 
Clarence had come by habit to regard himself 
as lord of the house and everybody init. His 
aunt appeared to have no authority over him, 
and almost fainted once when one of them — 
suggested that a moderate use of the cane would 
improve Clarence. So they had come and gone, 
and Clarence had got quite into the habit of see- 
ing them go. Sometimes he worked, if the work 
interested him, and sometimes he didn’t; some- 
times he was amiable, and everything went well, 
and sometimes he was as hard to control as a 
Spanish mule. And the end of it all arrived 
in time, as we see him now, with a single ticket 
for Greyhouse in his pocket. 
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One does not, of course, intrude conversation 
on a chap who has just left home, especially 
for the first time. If you have any tact—and 
if you haven’t you ought to find out what it 
means and get some—you leave him to himself. 
Quitting home for the first time is a wrench even 
to a boy like Clarence, and it is best to let him 
stare out of the window.and note the dear 
familiar points of landscape as one by one they 
present themselves and then are lost to his 
blurred vision. 

Clarence, however, was not a “ kid,” Grey- 
house was only five-and-forty miles away, and 
he was going with friends. It was only natural 
to suppose, then, that after he had been allowed 
a decent amount of time in which to control his 
emotions, those friends would seek to cheer 
him with amiable chat. 

The Twins carried out the first part of this 
programme most excellently. While Clarence 
gazed out of the window they snuggled together 
at their own end of the compartment and sought 
with their combined brain power to solve a 
puzzle in a weekly paper. And their behaviour, 
under the circumstances, appeared to be of 
a proper and delicate character: But Clarence 
soon found himself surviving the wrench of 
leaving home. He was not very different from 
other boys, only he had been too much with his 
aunt. And he was too fond of himself to be 
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more than just ordinarily fond of his aunt. 
He was, then, soon through with the familiar 
landscape and ready to take an interest in 
anything that was going on. He therefore 
slid up the seat to the Twins’ end of the com- 
partment, as who should say, “ Here I am, if 
you want to jaw to me.”’ 

But the Twins were deeply engrossed in their 
puzzle. If they solved it correctly they stood 
a chance of winning five pounds, and they were 
always very keen on going in for competitions 
which offered cash prizes. 

‘‘What’s that ?”’ asked Clarence, at length. 

“Oh, a puzzle,” said Ralph. 

But as they did not offer to show him the 
puzzle, or appear to want to talk to him, 
Clarence slowly edged back to where he had 
been sitting before. 

‘Care for this mag. ?”’ asked Ralph, looking 
up for a moment. 

“Thanks,” said Clarence, but, though he 
took the magazine and opened it, he looked at it 
with misty eyes. For a great sense of loneliness 
had suddenly come upon him. As the Cal- 
thorpes had always been civil to him, he had 
imagined that they would be his friends. But 
even an ostrich, which, from what we are told 
of it, seems to have rather less intelligence than 
any other animal, would have perceived, after 
twenty-five minutes in the train with them, 
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that they were entirely content with each other’s 
society, and weren’t going to put themselves 
out to be chatty and jolly—least of all with a 
fellow they had been obliged to be civil to on 
account of their father’s friendship with his 
aunt. 

It was an unwritten law of Greyhouse that 
going to or returning from the school you 
travelled third-class. Twenty miles from Kings- 
ville two farmers and a woman with a basket 
of fish got in, and with their spacious selves 
effectually cut off Clarence from his school- 
fellows. Eight miles from Greyhouse the boys 
changed at a junction—Billesley. Here were 
other Greys, who immediately engaged the Twins 
in animated conversation. Feeling more forlorn 
than he had ever felt in his life, Clarence gazed 
vacantly at automatic machines and time- 
tables. 

The attitude of the Twins hurt him. It was 
a shock to him to find that they were one thing 
at Kingsville and quite another away from 
Kingsville. It wasn’t as if they had merely 
been cold to him. It was worse than that. 
Once he caught the fellows with them in- 
specting him as if he were some strange 
animal. 

Moping about the station, the attitude he 
had always adopted towards the Twins came 
home to him with an unpleasant vividness. 
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King of the castle at home, he had carried his 
manner abroad, and rather patronized them. 
The fact that they were public schoolboys had 
not impressed him in the least—as of course 
it should have done. They were inventive 
chaps, and always busy over something, and 
he had often interrupted them when they were 
busy. He had borrowed their books and for- 
gotten to return them, he had taken the edge 
off their tools, and generally played the goat 
at their house. 

So now they were retaliating. And if they 
could begin now, what sort of a continuation 
would it be when the walls of Greyhouse School 
enclosed them all! . . . His thoughts travelled 
back with frantic yearning to his aunt’s com- 
fortable home. 

The train came in—fifty Greys with it. 
Boisterous greetings and violent handshakings 
ensued. But to Clarence they seemed so many 
unfriendly aliens. 

He was seized with a fierce resolve. He 
wouldn’t go to Greyhouse. Why should he, if 
he didn’t want to ? 

With a resource born of desperation he slipped 
into the porters’ room and hid—aye, the proud 
Clarence jid /—behind the door, among brooms 
and oil-cans. 


“ Any more for Greyhouse ? Any more for 
Greyhouse ? ” 
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A bawling of voices, a scampering of feet, a 
banging of doors. Then—welcome sound— 
a moving of wheels, and the train was oil, 

Without Clarence, 


CHAPTER II 
WHERE'S BERESFORD ? 


WHEN the Twins arrived at Greyhouse station 
they peered about for Clarence and waited 
for him until the platform was nearly deserted. 
Presuming, therefore, that he had walked off 
to the school without waiting to be shepherded 
by them; and feeling a trifle surprised by his 
independence, they joined the tail of the 
procession. 

They belonged to the School House, to which 
Clarence, by his aunt’s desire, had also been 
consigned ; likewise (to their unbounded an- 
noyance, needless to say) to their dormitory, 
Number Eight. Time was when the School 
House was the whole school, but with increasing 
numbers new wings had been built on, and each 
of these now formed a “‘ house.” Further accom- 
modation being still required, two large houses 
standing near the school had been bought and 
altered to suit school requirements, and at the 
present time an entirely new house was in course 
of construction. The boys did not, as they do 
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in some public schools, take their meals in 
their own houses. They “ mealed’”’ together, 
in the great hall. The juniors did their prepara- 
tion in the big schoolroom—known as Big 
School—and the seniors in their ‘rooms,’ as 
the studies were termed, four of them, as a rule, 
sharing a room. Raised to the dignity of 
prefect, you halved a study with another fellow, 
only that great man, the captain of the school, 
having a room to himself. 

Arrived at the School House, the- Twins 
waited about in the entrance hall for Clarence, 
but still he did not appear. 

“ The blighter must have gone to some other 
house,” said Ralph, at length. ‘“ Well, he’ll 
be directed on here, so it'll be all right. What 
shall we do? Wait for him ?”’ 

“We're bound to run up against him when 
he gets here, and he’ll soon find us, anyhow,’ 
replied Rollo. ‘‘ Guess we'd better go and bag 
our desks and lockers in the Upper Fourth.” 

After a year in the Lower Fourth—the bottom 
form of the school, there being no Third, Second 
or First—the Twins had gained promotion at 
the Midsummer examinations. As may be 
' conceived, the bagging of desks and lockers in 
a new class-room was a matter of some import- 
ance, the favourite desks being at the back of 
the room, and the favourite lockers those not 
too low and not too high. A good many of 
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the best desks and lockers, of course, were 
already retained by previous owners who had 
failed to gain promotion to the Shell—the half- 
way house between the Fourths and the Fifths. 

The Twins obtained desks side by side in the 
last row but one by prevailing on a good- 
natured, rather sleepy boy called Johnson to 
make way for one of them by taking up his 
home elsewhere. Johnson had to depart to a 
desk near the door, which was not a popular site, 
on acceunt, first, of the draught, and secondly, 
because you had little time in which to put away 
reading matter prohibited in school hours 
should a master come in unexpectedly; but 
though he grumbled a little, he was willing to 
oblige. The Twins might have had desks side 
by side in this undesirable quarter, but they 
were too canny for that, and did not hesitate to 
sacrifice Johnson in order that they might sit 
together in a remote spot where they got 
plenty of light from the window and yet were 
a safe distance from the eagle eye of the 
‘ beak.’’ 

Returning to the entrance hall, they found 
Cripps, the School House porter, and two 
menservants removing a stack of luggage from 
the railway van which had brought it up. 
A survey of the small crowd watching this 
operation showed the Twins that it did not 
include Beresford, so they turned to Polson, — 
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a bullet-headed, broad-shouldered member of 
their form. 

“Polson, seen that new chum who was with 
us at Billesley ? ”’ 

“ No——Get out of the light, Ralph. I’m 
watching Cripps.” 

“You might say, Polly. We've lost him.” 

“ Tell you I haven’t seehim. Look!” And 
Polson seized Ralph by the arm. ‘“‘ Watch Cripps’s 
neck going in and out as he lifts a box down— 
where it’s flabby! ”’ 

“Qh, rot!” exclaimed Rollo, turning to 

Scriven, a close personal friend of Polson’s and 
seldom far from his side. ‘‘ You seen the babe, 
Sambo ?”’ 

It was not the most delicately conceived 
nickname, this. In his very early youth, prob- 
ably, Scriven had either fallen into the fire 
or otherwise damaged the cuticle of his face in 
the neighbourhood of his mouth. However it 
had been done, the skin round his lips was dis- 
coloured, and his mouth, therefore, bore a very 
slight resemblance to that of a nigger minstrel. 
The resemblance was considered quite sufficient 
to warrant the nickname. 

“No,” said Scriven shortly. For, though he 
was now familiarized to the sound of the nick- 
name, and, moreover, had to put up with it 
whether he liked it or not, it was hardly one he 
relished. 
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“Try and think,” urged Rollo. “ We're sort 
of responsible for him.”’ 

“‘ T expect he fell into the canal,” said Scriven 
callously. ‘‘ That sharp corner, you know, near 
the station.” 

‘Thank you, Massa Sambo, you’se a very 
helpful fellah dis afternoon,” jeered Ralph, by 
way of a return compliment. 

Scriven aimed a kick at him, but Ralph hopped 
into what he thought was safety ; unfortunately, 
however, he didn’t see Cripps passing with a 
portmanteau on his shoulder, and crashed into 
the porter. 

‘“Drat you, get out of the road!” snarled 
Cripps, whose temper, bad as long as the 
memory of man carried, was growing worse 
with advancing years. 

‘“T always watch Cripps’s neck with painful 
interest,’ said Polson gaily. ‘It sags more 
every term. Something will happen to it one 
day.”’ 

Puffing and blowing, Cripps flung the port- 
manteau—a brand new one—heavily to the 
ground, and returned down the steps. It wasn’t 
the slightest use minding the fire of chaff that 
fell about him at such times as these. He could 
only consign it to his mental store-room, and he 
did that with a vindictiveness that bore certain 
fruit. For Cripps, being in charge of the front 
door of School House, was a person with much 
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power in his hands. He could report you for 
being late at lock-up, or he could let you slide 
in. It all depended how you stood with 
him. 

‘‘That’s his portmanteau,” said Rollo, point- 
ing to the article Cripps had slung on to the floor, 
“So that’s here. He must be somewhere about.’ 

“Gone to some other‘ house,” said Ralph. 
“We shall have to make the grand tour after 
the young slug. Come on, Calthorpe.” 

So they linked arms and started, but half an 
hour’s search produced nothing. It was nearly 
tea-time when they returned.  Bethinking 
themselves then that the shy fellow might have 
taken refuge in the matron’s room, they pro- 
ceeded thither to find Miss Paget, the matron, 
and a small army of maids amid a sea of trunks 
and clothing. 

Miss Paget did not smile when she saw them. 
She was very hot and busy, and not in the best 
of tempers. There was only one day in the term 
which taxed her more than this, and that 
was packing-up day. And she did not want 
boys bothering about her room on either 
day. 

“Well, Calthorpes,” she said rather sharply, 
making a plural of them, as every one did, 
“how do you do? Enjoyed your holidays, I 
hope!” 

“Yes, thank you, Miss Paget,” said Ralph. 
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‘““We’ve—er—come to ask whether a new 
fellow called Beresford has reported himself.” 

Miss Paget turned to one of the maids. 

‘‘ Andrews, my list, please.’’ 

The list was brought. Miss Paget consulted it. 

“* Beresford’ ——Dormitory Eight—your room 
—Yes, I renee A friend of yours, I 
believe >” 

“Yes, Miss Paget.’ 

“No, I’ve not seen him yet. Send him up 
when he has reported himself to the head- 
master.” 

‘He came by the same train as us, but we 
can’t find him,” said Ralph. 

“You must find him,” said Miss Paget severely. 
“‘ And tell him I wish to see him. I like to see 
new boys directly they get here.” 

At tea-time there was still no sign of Clarence, 
and the Twins were beginning to feel very un- 
comfortable. They replied but absently to the 
bantering remarks of their companions. Even — 
the jam, sardines, anchovy paste, and other 
delicacies with which they were plied by friends 
seemed to have lost their savour. 

Where could he have got to! 

Their consciences pricked them. They hadn’t 
been very friendly to him in the train—— 

Halfway through tea Ralph whispered to his 
twin: “ Roll, I believe he went back.’’ 

“Must have done,” said Roll. 
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“ This’ll mean a nice row for us with the guv,’’ 
was Ralph’s gloomy comment. 

After tea they had another beat round for the 
absentee, with result as before. Coming finally 
to uneasy anchor in the Upper Fourth room, 
the anxiety in their faces became evident even 
to Polson. 

“What were you two saying about a new 
chum ?”’ he inquired. 

“We had a man called Beresford in tow,’ 
said Ralph, forcing himself to speak lightly, 
“and we got him to Billesley all right, since 
when he seems to have disappeared into 
space.”’ 

‘‘ What order of person was this ?’’ demanded 
Polson, Scriven listening by his side. 

‘Oh, a soft sort of ass. Never been even to 
a preparatory before,” said Rollo. 

“Have you dragged the canal?” asked 
Scriven, resting his chin on Polson’s shoulder. 

“ Our idea is,’ said Ralph, ignoring Sambo 
and addressing Polson, “that he went back 
home from Billesley.”’ 

“Where do you comedians live?” asked 
Polson, gradually becoming interested. 

“ Kingsville.”’ 

“ Where’s that ? Sounds like some shop 
near Margate.” 

“A bit over an hour in the train from 
Billesley,’ said Ralph. 
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Polson had a considerable amount of rough 
common sense. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, “‘ when you missed him, why 
didn’t you wire home and say so?” 

‘Never thought he’d be such an ass as to 
slope back,” said Ralph. 

“Well, then, the next move is to go and tell 
the Old Man,” said Pelson. 

“Which means we get into a row for not 
keeping our eye on him at Billesley,” said 
Rollo. 

“Never,” said Scriven, profoundly, ‘ never 
did I know two people with such a regard for 
their skins as these popular performers ! ”’ 

“Twice nightly,’ added Polson, “in their 
screaming sketch, ‘Which is Which?’”’ 

“Don’t rag,’’ Rollo implored him. “ Can’t 
you see what a hole we’re in?” 

“Not so deep, perhaps, as the one he’s in,” 
said Scriven, in a sepulchral voice. 

“Oh, shut up, you mouthing nigger!” 
exclaimed Ralph, furiously; and at the same 
moment, feeling Scriven’s chin weighing a 
thought too heavily, Polson gave his shoulder 
a twitch which caused Scriven to bite his 
tongue with some severity. A scrap ensued, 
and the Twins drew off. 

“We shall have to tell the Old Man,” said 
Ralph to his brother, ‘‘ but we needn’t go yet. 
He’s got till nine to get in.” 
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They went to their desks and sat there while 
Polson and Scriven had a hearty dust-up over 
the available floor-space, Polson, with shrieks 
of laughter, acting mainly on the defensive. 

These exchanges over, Polson, having ad- 
justed his tie, returned to the subject of the 
absentee. 

“What dorm’s he in? He may be having a 
lie-down. Have you looked ?”’ 

“Ours,” said Ralph. 

“ Hear that, Sambo ?” inquired Polson of his 
friend. ‘ He roosts in Eight. Shall we go and 
see if he’s there? Bewildered by the strange- 
ness of his surroundings, he may have gone to 
bed when he heard the tea-bell. Sammy, we 
will investigate.” 

And linking arms, after the manner of most 
chums on this first night, they made a most 
affectionate exit. 

At eight o’clock the Twins proceeded on 
another tour of School House in search of their 
fellow-townsman, and this proving abortive, 
they perceived that it wouldn’t do to put off 
going to the headmaster any longer. 

They found the Head’s butler on the alert 
for visitors. 

“The headmaster is in the drawing-room, 
gentlemen. Come this way, please.” 

They followed him. The butler opened the 
drawing-room door. 
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‘The Mr. Calthorpes, sir.”’ 

‘“ Ah!’ The headmaster’s tone was cheery. 
“Let them come in.” 

The Twins walked in—then stopped as if they 
had been shot. For, sitting on the sofa, with 
coffee and cake in front of him, comfortable and 
snug as you could wish, and apparently feeling 
very much at home, they beheld Clarence 
Beresford. ... 


“Well, boys, how do you do?” said the 
headmaster, putting out his hand in welcome. 

‘““We came, sir, to—to ask if Beresford——” 
stammered Ralph. 

“Ts here safe and sound, and having a little 
refreshment after his journey,” said the Head 
genially. ‘‘ Come and join him, won’t you ?” 

Clarence seemed to freeze up when he found 
the Twins’ small, beady eyes fixed upon 
him. 

The headmaster’s young wife had been show- 
ing him an album of snapshots she had taken 
in Normandy during the summer holidays, and 
he had been talking quite freely to her. Then 
upon this happy scene those beastly Calthorpes 
must intrude, and all its happiness vanished, 
leaving him cold and apprehensive. One 
moment he had been laughing ; the next a sort 
of greyness had come into his face. 

The headmaster’s wife noticed it. She had 
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rather taken to Clarence, who was a good-looking 
fellow with blue eyes and a pink, healthy com- 
plexion. He was, too, a bit of a person among 
the ladies when he liked, was Clarence, and no 
stranger to drawing-rooms. 

The Twins, on the other hand, always felt 
awkward in the company of the fair sex, and 
invariably got out of drawing-rooms as quickly 
as they could. 

Having shaken hands with the Head and his 
wife, the Twins sat down on the edge of two 
chairs and proceeded to sip coffee and mumble 
cake. 

“ Hardly the beverage one would recommend 
to people on the point of retiring to rest,” said 
the Head, as he handed them their coffee ; 
“but then it would be a dull life if we always 
made a point of only taking what was good for 
us—eh, Calthorpe major ?”’ 

It is part of a cultured person's education to 
learn to eat and talk at the same time, but the 
Twins hadn’t quite mastered this art. Ralph 
bolted his mouthful of cake, choked, turned red, 
and finally murmured a crumby : 

“ Yesh—shir |” 

Knowing that he looked a fool, his dislike for 
Clarence Beresford increased tenfold in that 
moment. 

The Head never knew the harm he effected 
by asking that innocent question. 
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‘“ Beresford has hardly paid us a compliment 
by coming by the latest train he could take,” 
the Head proceeded, in the party voice he kept 
for his own domains, ‘‘ but let us hope that 
he’ll learn to like Greyhouse so much that next 
time he’ll take the first train—eh, Calthorpe 
minor—the first train—what ! ”’ 

Calthorpe minor, not prepared for his turn 
coming so soon, was just swallowing some coffee. 
Nature objects to being hurried over her meals, 
and when Rollo tried to mix a polite laugh with 
his coffee she had her revenge by sending it 
down the wrong way. 

“Take your time—take your time!”’ cried 
the Head, as Rollo, purple in the face, coughed 
and spluttered. ‘‘ Ah’’—as a tall, thin man 
with a pointed grey beard came in—‘ how do 
you do, Boissier? Fit as a fiddle, I can 
see |” 

The attention of the Head and his wife being 
mercifully removed to the senior master, the 
Twins turned their ocular battery on to Clarence, 
who repelled it with a cold stare. 

Ralph edged his chair towards the sofa. 

‘Where did you get to?” he asked, in an 
undertone. 

“I came on later,” said Clarence, not very 
comfortably. 

“ Silly kid,” said Ralph. 

Then he edged back and whispered to his 
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twin, and they both turned their beady eyes 
contemptuously on Clarence. 

After listening to the holiday chatter going 
on between the seniors for some minutes, 
Ralph rose. 

“Miss Paget, sir, said she would like to see 
Beresford.” 

‘Dear me, haven’t you’seen Miss Paget yet, 
Beresford ?”’ exclaimed the Head. “Go at 
once, then. These boys will take you.” 

And a few moments later the three were 
outside. 

“Now then,” said Ralph sharply, “ where 
did you get to?”’ 

“T told you,” replied Clarence. 

“You went back, and they made you start 
again!’ declared Ralph. “ Didn’t you ? Say! 
Didn’t you ?”’ 

Clarence said nothing. 

“ Silly ass trick !”” snarled Ralph. 

“ Don’t go playing the goat like that again |” 
said Rollo, warningly. 

They waited for him while Miss Paget, in her 
clear, precise tones, explained to Clarence where 
his clothes would be kept, how often he would 
change them, how to proceed when he wanted 
some particular article, and so forth. 

“ And please remember, Beresford,” she con- 
cluded, ‘‘ that the boys who are popular with 
this department are those who don't tear their 
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clothes. Always bear that in mind. And one 
more thing. If you don’t feel well at any time, 
come to me at once. Now go with your friends 
and they will show you where you are to sleep.” 
She put out her hand. “Good-bye for the 
present, Beresford. I hope you will be happy 
at Greyhouse.”’ 

As she spoke, the ‘note of a big bell reached 
Clarence’s ears. It was the chapel bell, and 
each sharp, metallic clang seemed to strike coldly 
on his heart as he went out with his “ friends.” 
When they reached the ground floor they 
seemed to be swallowed up by a sea of boys—big 
boys with gruff voices; middle-sized boys with 
those voices which begin in the treble, drop to 
the bass, and finish in an undignified squeak ; 
and juniors like himself in Eton jackets. Through 
every doorway—that of Big School, the Library, 
the Music Room, the Museum, from every class- 
room and study, came boys to swell the stream 
upon whose surface Clarence and the Twins 
were swept along like unimportant pieces of 
drift-wood. Down the main corridor flowed the 
stream into the open air, across a short stretch 
of gravel, and so into the porch of the chapel, 
where one’s eye was immediately caught by the 
bright gleam of memorial brasses attached to 
the west wall; and through the porch into the 
cold, spacious, gas-lit chapel, each side of it 
holding six long rows of pinewood seats, facing 
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each other, instead of to the east, as they are 
in churches. 

Ralph pointed to a seat at the end. 

“ You go in there—among the Lower Fourth,” 
he said. ‘ We'll wait for you outside after, 
and show you your dorm.” 

Clarence went into the pew indicated, and 
they went over to the other side, a little higher 
Up. 

“ And after that he can jolly well show him- 
self about the place,” added Ralph to his brother. 
“ Come on—we’'ll bag the wall end. Then we 
shan’t have every bounder who’s late squashing 
our toes flat.” 

With their usual eye for position, this, there: 
fore, they proceeded to do. 


CHAPTER III 
DORMITORY EIGHT 


A FLARING, unguarded gas-jet lit up a long, 
bare room containing fourteen small iron bed- 
steads. It reeked of carbolic soap, and the very 
smell of it brought a lump to Clarence’s throat. 
The end bed of one row was curtained off. Down 
the middle of the room ran a double washstand 
of plain wood. 

No room could have been more airy and 
wholesome, but it would have been hard to 
find a room more unhomelike or less conducive 
to soothing a heart torn with the pangs: of 
leaving near and dear ones for an unknown 
place. 

‘“That’s your bed—third down that side,” 
said Ralph. 

And then he and his brother moved off to 
the beds which, on first coming to the school, 
they had contrived to secure for themselves. 
It is needless to say that, with the exception of 
the curtained-off bed, they occupied the best 
sites, 
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As each boy reached his bed he knelt down 
to pray. Some knelt reverently, some sprawled 
in a tired manner. When the dormitory prefect 
—Adams, proprietor of the curtained-off couch 
—came in, he found his charges thus quietly 
occupied. He stayed in the room during 
prayers, and then, after a word or two with the 
senior boys, retired to his study for cocoa and 
chat. 

A more conscientious prefect would have 
remained until his charges were in bed, but 
Adams was notoriously easy-going, and “‘ Eight”’ 
was not slow to recognize the fact. 

Now, the Twins, on investigating the matter 
earlier in the day, had discovered that their 
fellow-townsman had been placed next to them, 
and, as it seemed that Miss Paget was follow- 
ing out Mrs. Cooper’s suggestions rather too 
thoroughly, they had promptly arranged that 
one Whittaker, on the opposite side of the 
room, should take the couch apportioned to 
Clarence, and that Clarence should have Whit- 
taker’s. This placed Clarence between Scriven 
and Johnson, and one off Polson. 

Inspecting his dormitory fellows, Polson pre- 
sently sang out: “‘ Who’s your pal, Sambo ?”’ 

“Don’t know.... D’you mind telling me 
your name, sir?” he inquired politely of 
Clarence. 

‘“‘ Beresford,” said Clarence. 
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‘Oh, then, the lost lamb is found! Where 
did you find him, Twins ?”’ bawled Polson to 
the Calthorpes. 

“Your little friends were afraid something 
had happened to you,’ Scriven explained to 
Clarence. ‘‘ You didn’t go for a walk by the 
canal by any chance, did you ?”’ 

“No I——”’ faltered Clarence, and then | 
stopped, feeling, no doubt, that the less he said _ 
about his late appearance, the better. 

‘Well, we’re all relieved to see you alive and 
well,” said Scriven, as he unbuttoned his collar. 
‘““Let me introduce you,” he added, waving his 
hand towards his chum, “‘to Polson. He is 
my friend, and,if you ask him nicely, I dare say 
he'll be yours. Your neighbour with the plain 
but good-natured face,’ continued Scriven, 
indicating Johnson, who, sitting on the side of 
his bed, was spreading bloater paste on a 
biscuit with his penknife, “ has only one serious ~ 
fault, and that is gluttony. Sometimes he 
can't get up from the table, and the prefects 
have to be called to carry him out of Hall.” | 

Polson approached Clarence. ‘“‘ How do, 
Beresford ?”’ he said, extending his hand, which 
Clarence took a little diffidently. “It is pos- 
sible you'd like to know something of the person 
who is so free in introducing everybody else. 
Learn, then, that this,” pointing to Scriven, 
who had now got his shirt halfway over his 
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head, “‘is all that messuage, appurtenance and 
dog-kennel. known as Sambo Scriven, who, 
being as good as he is beautiful, is not very 
good!” 

And plucking the shirt from Scriven’s head 
he disclosed a face wearing for the moment an 
expression having nothing either of beauty or 


| goodness in it. 


Clarence, feeling that something of the sort 


"was expected of him, smiled timidly. 


‘Don’t grin at me, you young blubber-head!”’ 
exclaimed Scriven. ‘“‘ What did you run back 
home for to-day to get your rattle?” 

The words were pronounced harshly and 
clearly, and immediately every eye was turned 
on the new boy, who, scarlet and shamefaced, 
turned his back abruptly on Scriven. 

“Don’t take any notice of him, Beresford,” 
said Polson, with a general wink at the dorm:- 
tory. ‘I'll tell the master about him in the 
morning, and he’ll get a bad mark.” 

Polson then proceeded to the top of the 
“washstand and looked from right to left in a 
judicial manner. 

“ Boys of Dormitory Eight,” he said, clearing 
his throat, ‘‘ I have something to say to you. 
I am sorry to hear, boys, that Dormitory Eight 
does wot bear a good name. There have 
been complaints about your conduct. ‘ Pillow- 
fights’ are of common occurrence; ‘ feasts’ 
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are frequent. And it has come to my ears that 
the ringleader of all this insubordination is one 
Scriven. Will you be so good, Sambo Scriven, 
as to step this way ?”’ 

Scriven, who, though he had not yet recovered 
his temper, was quite ready for the “rag ”’ that 
he saw was brewing, stepped out, saluted, and 
stood at attention. 

“Lift your left hoof, Sambo.” 

‘“What’s the game, Polly ?”’ asked Scriven 
guardedly. 

“ Lift your left hoof,” said Polson. “ I won't 
tip you over, on my honour. It’s just part of 
my lecture.” 

Scriven, therefore, lifted his foot, whereupon 
Polson immediately snatched his slipper off and 
dashed round the washstand with it. 

“The game is ‘ Hunt the Slipper,’ Sambo,” 
he cried. “ Find out which bed I put it into.” 

As, highly exasperated, Scriven started in 
pursuit, Polson, with wonderful agility, dived 
under a bed, and, when Scriven reached it, 
appeared from beneath the next bed to that, 
and flew off again. Dodging first under this 
bed and then under that, now on Beresford’s 
side of the room and next on the other, he at 
length relinquished his exertions, minus the 
slipper. 

‘““ Now, Sambo Scriven, which bed is it in ?’ 

By this time most of the boys were in bed, and 
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in a sitting posture, with their knees drawn up 
to their chins, enjoying the fun. 

‘Hang you, I’m not out to play this rotten 
game!” said Scriven, hot and blown. “ Where 
is it?” 

“ That’s for you to find out, Sambo!” 

Scriven, with a grunt, turned to Ralph Cal- 
-thorpe’s bed and tore the clothes off. Ralph, 
in his neat suit of pink pyjamas, hopped out, and 
willingly let him search beneath the mattress. 

“Look here, where is it ?”” demanded Scriven 
of the room. ‘‘ Whoever’s got it, out with it, or 
[ll lam him!” 

But either they didn’t know or wouldn't say. 
At every turn Scriven met a grinning face. 
Growing hotter every moment, he searched bed 
after bed without avail. 

Clarence, unlike the others, wasn’t looking on. 
He felt too homesick and miserable to take any 
interest in the ‘‘rag.”’ He was tired, too, after 
the moving events of the day and the double 
journey. He didn’t care whether Scriven found 
his slipper or not. He knew Polson hadn't 
hidden the slipper in his bed, and he fancied 
he was to be let alone, as Scriven had 
searched Johnson’s bed and passed on, uttering 
furious words about that double-distilled idiot, 
Polson. 

He was lying on his side, his eyes half closed, 
his eyelids wet with the tears he dare not shed. 
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He wished they would come and turn out the 
gas and let him go to sleep. 

And he had actually fallen into a momentary 
doze when he heard somebody breathing hard 
close above him, a voice saying: “ Now, then, 
new kid, tumble out ! ”’ and actually felt himself 
going—in his dazed state he knew not where. 
He flung out his hands and gripped something. 
He didn’t know it was a head of hair, but it was 
—and it was Scriven’s. A shriek of laughter 
rent the air—that was Polson’s—and Scriven 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Let go, you idiot!” 

But Clarence felt the whole fabric on which he 
lay moving. He was unstrung and frightened. 
And what fellow wouldn’t have been who had 
slept in a snug, safe bedroom—it had given his 
heart a wrench to think of it—all these years ? 
He held on tighter, whimpering. Then he felt 
a hand at his throat, forcing him away. Shrieks 
of demoniacal laughter reached him as he drew 
his breath in gasps, holding all the tighter to the 
head of hair. Then, with a crash he was on the 
floor, buried in the bedclothes, with some heavy 
body pressing upon him. 

He uttered yell after yell. He seemed, 
indeed, on the point of suffocation when, to his 
unbounded relief, the weight pressing upon him 
was removed with a jerk, and he heard a clear, 
deep voice say : 

** What’s this ? What on earth are you doing ?”” 
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Clarence drew a deep breath thankfully. He 
felt a hand pulling at the clothes in which he was 
enveloped, and at length looked upon the light 
again, and upon a big, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a handsome, firmly-cut face, and clear 
steady eyes. The big fellow lifted him, clothes 
and all, and deposited him upon his bedstead. 

“New kid, aren’t you ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes”? said Clarence humbly. 

Then the big fellow turned to Scriven. 

‘Let me catch you ragging a new kid again, 
Scriven, and I’ll give you something to rag for. 
Get into bed, and be sharp about it!” 

The shrieks of laughter, Clarence noticed, had 
quite died away. The big fellow strolled down 
the room. While Scriven made haste to get 
into his pyjamas, the good-natured Johnson 
helped Clarence put his bed in order. 

Arrived at the door, Phillips was about to 
leave the dormitory, when an exclamation from 
Scriven, who had just got into bed, reached 
him. 

“‘ What’s the matter now ?’ ’ 

“Only my slipper, Phillips. That was what 
I was looking for.”’ 

“Don’t let me find you looking for your 
slipper again—in that way,” said Phillips, as 
he went out. 

“You are an outsider, Polly!” exclaimed 
Scriven furiously. 
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But Polson, at the thought of having made 
Sambo Scriven hunt the whole dormitory for 
his slipper, when all the time it was in his own 
bed, merely gurgled with unlimited delight. 

“By George, fancy old Phillips prowling in 
here!’ said Johnson, as Clarence clambered 
into bed. 

‘Who is he ?”’ asked Clarence. 

“Phillips ? Only cock of the school, that’s 
who Phillips is,” said Johnson. 

And as he spoke, Cripps stumped in and turned 
the gas off. Whereat Dormitory Eight, after 
a little drowsy conversation, composed itself 
for slumber, 


CHAPTER IV 
STUFFING THE GOOSE 


GREYHOUSE was asleep—all but Clarence. He 
lay with wide eyes staring into the darkness 
and feeling utterly miserable. 

Of course, as he lay there pitying himself from 
the bottom of his heart, it never occurred to 
him for a moment to think of what kind of 
a memory he had left behind him in that home 
for which he was now pining ; of how he had 
badgered his successive tutors and made their 
lives unbearable ; of how he had tyrannized 
over his aunt and made everybody in the house 
fetch and carry for him. 

It never occurred to him to recall how per- 
plexed and upset his sudden reappearance at 
home had rendered his aunt, and how it had 
needed the united persuasions of his aunt and 
the cook and an old maiden lady who lived two 
doors up the street, and “ took an interest ” in 
him, to make him alter his mind and return to 
school. 

There are certain episodes in our lives which 
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are destined to recur to us time and again— 
mostly unpleasant ones. Often was Clarence 
to recall that scene—the three women begging 
him to “‘ be a man,” his aunt’s perplexity, the 
Cook’s pleading voice, the old maiden lady’s 
blunt scorn. 

For the moment, however, he bitterly re- 
pented having given way to them, and as he 
lay there with the tears smarting in his eyes he 
vowed a vow that he would run away at the 
very first opportunity, and promised himself 
that nothing should persuade him again to 
change his mind and return. 

Mingled with his homesickness was a fierce 
hatred for everybody and everything at 
Greyhouse. Although he had been almost 
smothered, it gave him intense pleasure to think 
that he had nearly pulled the hair out of the 
head of the fellow who had turned his bedover. 

He knew he had hurt Scriven, and he was 
glad. Already he had learned to loathe this 
boy with the disfigured face. Clarence felt that 
Scriven was an enemy—a chap who would hurt 
you and make you unhappy if he could. He 
felt he could never be a friend of Scriven’s, 
Johnson was a nice fellow, Polson seemed 
good-tempered enough, and he wasn’t a bit 
afraid of the Twins, for all their grown-up airs, 
but Scriven seemed to him a loathsome sort 
of toad; even now he could see that ugly, 
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taunting mouth before him—he could see the 
baneful look in his eyes, the look of the bully— 
of the fellow who wanted to hurt you... 

C-l-a-n-g ! C-l-a-a-a-n-g ! 

He sat up suddenly. What was that ? 

‘ All right,’ muttered Johnson’s sleepy voice. 

“Only the first bell. You needn't get up 
for a quarter of an hour yet.” 

He had been dreaming. So close had 
Scriven’s face seemed—leering and evil and 
threatening—that it gave him a start to observe 
only about half of the back of Scriven’s 
head, the other half being buried under the 
clothes. 

Morning brings fresh hope and courage to most 
people ; but the long room, with its narrow, 
orderly beds and its plain washstands, reminding 
him where he was—at school—made Clarence 
feel more homesick than ever. 

He determined, as he lay down, that it 

shouldn’t be for long. Once home, and all the 
aunts in the world shouldn’t make him come 
back. He would consent to go to a day school, 
and that would have to do. 
- Not another soul had stirred in answer to 
the bell. Clarence could hear its notes growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance, and then the 
sound of it died away altogether. Johnson was 
snoring again. So Clarence lay quite still, 
waiting for somebody to get up. 
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Presently, gazing from his pillow with wide- 
open eyes, he saw the curtains round the prefect’s 
bed move, and then a rather short fellow in 
spectacles appeared with a dressing-gown on, 
towel over arm, and a big sponge in his hand. 

‘Now then, you men, get out!” he said, 
swinging up the room. “Last man out, fifty 
lines |” 

The Twins immediately got up and began 
to pull on their trousers. | Clarence looked 
towards Johnson for orders. 

“You needn’t mind old Adams,” murmured 
Johnson, sleepily. ‘“‘ He never knows who 1s 
the last man out. They’re out before he’s back 
from his tub.” 

Clarence, therefore, lay still, as he didn’t 
want to be the only boy dressing in his part 
of the room. 

Scriven raised himself on one elbow and gazed 
round in a drowsy manner. 

‘““ What’s the time ?’”’ he muttered. 

Then, meeting Clarence’s eye, he scowled, 
and lay down again. 

It isn’t natural for a healthy boy to want to 
lie in bed. When he wakes, he ought to want 
to get up. He ought to be like the Duke of 
Wellington, who, once he woke, never turned 
over and had another snooze. Clarence now 
felt a desire to get up, but didn’t “like to”’ 

til the fellows round him did. It was different 
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for the Twins. Each acted as moral support 
to the other. Besides, they didn’t seem to care 
a rap about what the other fellows did or 
thought, but just went their own happy little 
way, brooking no interference. To attack one 
meant attacking both, and though individually 
they weren’t much, acting in unison they were 
formidable. 

So Clarence waited patiently for somebody 
near him to turn out. When. he looked 
at Scriven again he found Scriven surveying 
him with one eye, the other being hidden 
by the sheet. He reminded Clarence of a lizard 
that had once looked at him in that way from 
the top of a wall. 

“T say,” said Scriven, quite mildly and 
nicely. 

“Yes ?”’ said Clarence. 

‘““T suppose I gave you a bit of a start last 
night ?” 3 

Lai Yes.’’ 

“ You weren’t expecting me ?”’ 

¢< No.”’ 

“ Well, you nearly pulled the hair out of my 
head, but I forgive you. I understand how 
you felt.”’ 

His tone was so friendly that Clarence began 
to think that after all Scriven must be really a 
nice sort of fellow. There was a pause after 
this, and then Scriven said ; 
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say. 

«¢ VYec > ”) 

“ You start on afew more fellows like that and 
pull their hair out or bash them in the eye, and 
you'll get on all right. The others will be afraid 
to fool with you if you stick up for yourself. 
I’m giving you the tip.” 

“Thanks,” said Clarence gratefully. 

‘“‘ Give a chap a good bash in the eye and the 
next day he’ll want to stand you tuck. See?” 

Peeves.” 

Then Scriven turned over, and it was unfor- 
tunate for Clarence that he did not see the smile 
on his face. He was still smiling when Polson 
opened his eyes and looked at him. 

“Tsay, Polly!” 

| Well ?.” 

“This new kid is the greenest of the green.” 
He glanced at Clarence, saw that he was speak- 
ii g to Johnson, who was at length awake and 
having a good yawn, and then proceeded to talk 
in a lowered voice to his friend. 

Polson cackled. ‘‘ Good rag!” he said. 

At length, with a final yawn, Johnson kicked 
the clothes off, and, sitting on the side of his 
bed, gaped at Clarence. 

“All pleasant things must come to an end,” 
he said, with a sleepy grin, “‘ even bed.” 

“But think of brekker, Johnny,” cried 
Scriven. “Aha! look at the gleam in his eye! 
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Brought any grub back, Beresford ?”’ he asked 
Clarence. 

“Yes, I have some things,” said Clarence. 

“Then don’t pass ’em to Johnny. Help him ~ 
yourself. No pot or tin ever comes back with 
anything in it from Johnny.” 

“ The man lies !”’ exclaimed Johnson, hurling 
his pillow at Scriven. And Scriven hurling it 
back, under cover of the fusillade Clarence got 
up. 

He observed that the fellows stripped to the 
waist before washing. At home he had always 
put on his shirt before washing, and this was 
something new to him. However, he saw he 
must do as the others did, and so, though his 
teeth chattered, he approached the ordeal. Fill- 
ing his basin, he took up the large shilling 
cake of scented soap with which his aunt had 
provided him, and was about to commence 
washing when he found Scriven’s head close to 
his own. 

“That’s nice soap,” said Scriven. ‘‘ Mind if 
I borrow it ?”’ 

“ Certainly |” 

“ Awfully joll,”’ said Scriven, spluttering. 
“ Here, Polly, smell that,” he added, flinging 
the soap to Polson, just approaching his basin. 

“ Thanks,”’ said Polson. ‘‘ Just what I like.” 

Clarence sluiced himself with his sponge, and 
at length, when Polson had done with it, was 
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able to use his beautiful shilling tablet of soap. 
Scriven didn’t seem to do more washing than he 
could help, but Polson, scooping up the water 
in his hands, threw it over his head, and didn’t 
mind it rolling down his back and chest. He 
enjoyed his wash, gurgling and spluttering 
and making any amount of noise. After he had 
done, it looked as if a young elephant had been 
laving in his basin. 

“ Murry up, you men,’ said Adams, the 
prefect, coming in rosy and gleaming, but still 
with his spectacles on, from his cold tub. 
“Second bell will be going in a jiff.”’ 

The Twins, having washed, cleaned their teeth, 
brushed their hair, and carried out a careful 
toilet in all respects, knelt down and said their 
prayers, and then bustled out together with short, 
twinkling steps. They were always in time for 
roll-call, but to-day their special objective was 
to secure—and keep for the term—the two best 
seats at the end of their row (nearest the fire- 
place) in Big School. 

“ Boom 1” 

The school bell was ringing. In five minutes 
every dormitory would be empty. 

Clarence had never been a quick dresser, and 
what with waiting for his soap, and looking for 
his collar, and then for his slippers, he found 


himself at length left in the dormitory with 
Polson. 
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“Buck up, you men,” said Adams, as he 
passed them. 

When, their toilet completed, they emerged 
into the corridor, everybody in School House 
seemed to be “‘ down.” 

‘Show you a short cut,” said Polson. “ This 
way.” 

He turned sharp to the left and then to the 
right and opened a door giving on to a narrow 
stone staircase. 

‘Masters’ staircase,’ he said, “leading to 
the muSic room.” 

Arrived in the music room, they proceeded 
thence to the entrance hall. 

“Hang it!’ suddenly exclaimed Polson. 
“ve forgotten my watch. One of the skiv- 
vies will pinch it for a cert. . . . Look here, 
cut across the gravel there to the chapel and 
stand behind the curtains. Then, when every- 
body kneels, and the beaks are not looking, 
slip round the curtains into the nearest seat. 
I shall be there by that time, and I’ll show you 
how. Twig?” 

“ Thanks, awfully,” said Clarence, starting 
on his journey. 

Polson watched him for a moment, and then, 
with a grin, turned out of the entrance hall down 
the main corridor. 

In Big School a huge fire was burning merrily 
in the grate by which you could have roasted an 
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ox. The Twins were sitting side by side in a 
position where they derived full benefit from 
the warmth it threw out. The room was 
nearly full, and the last of the laggards were 
streaming in from their houses. The master 
on duty, in cap and gown, was making his way 
towards the high desk. His appearance caused 
the fellows crowding round the fire to go to their 
places. The master, standing on the dais, 
looked at his watch. The very latest birds 
were now jostling each other in their haste 
to get in. Phillips, the head prefect, was 
standing by the high desk with the roll in his 
hands, while Talmage, second prefect, stood 
by the door. 

Eight o’clock! Talmage glanced towards the 
master, who made a signal. Talmage seized 
the door-handle. Half a dozen fellows, Polson 
the last of them, dived through the diminishing 
space. Then, firmly and finally, Talmage closed 
the door and put his back against it. 

Clarence, meanwhile, had slipped into the ~ 
chapel, and was standing behind the thick 
curtains running on brass rods which divided off 
the vestibule of the chapel from the seats. 

All was quiet, except that he heard somebody 
moving in the distance. 

He stood still, and not a sound save that, now 
coming nearer, reached his ears. 

At length, round the curtains came one of the 
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school porters. He stopped with an air of 
surprise on seeing Clarence. 

“You're early, sir; it’s roll-call now,’ he 
said. 

“T was told ”” began Clarence. 

“They were playing a game with you,” said 
the man. ‘‘ You cut along, sir, or you'll be shut 
out.” 

He flung open the doors in readiness for the 
arrival of the whole school, and Clarence de- 
parted hastily. It looked as if he would never 


be safe from these boys. . . . When they told 
him things, how was he to know they weren't 
right ? 


Being quite ignorant of the geography of the 
school, he hunted here and there, and at length 
entered a corridor where four boys were standing 
with their backs to the wall opposite a big door. 

“Can you tell me where Big School is?” 

asked Clarence of one of them, a much freckled 
youth. 
_ “Yes, my dear,” said the boy addressed, 
“this is Big School, and that is the door. We, 
like yourself, wish to enter, so go unto it and 
give it a good hard knock.” 

Clarence hesitated at first, then, all innocence, 
approached the door and applied his knuckles 
to it. There was no response. 

“ Louder,” said the freckled one. 

Clarence knocked louder. 
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‘‘ They can’t hear you,” said the other. “‘ Give 
it a thump.” 

Clarence thereupon doubled his fist and 
administered a hearty blow to one of the stout 
panels, and almost as he did so the door was 
opened about a foot, and he found himself 
grasped by the nape of the neck and hurled 
across the passage. 

‘That means you’re late,’ said the lad with 
the freckles, as he turned his shoulder towards 
Clarence’s flying form, “ and let it be a lesson to 
you.” 

A minute afterwards the door was opened in 
proper fashion and the school streamed out in 
its hundreds. 


CHAPTER V 
POLSON S TURN 


No, Clarence did not go into breakfast with a 
good appetite. 

He felt, in fact, that he didn’t want any 
breakfast at all. Things seemed to be going 
from bad to worse with him, when he thought, 
with Scriven so friendly, that they were about to 
improve. But attending chapel in solitary state 
as he had done would, he knew, provide 
“ Right ”’ with a good joke for a full week. And 
then to go knocking at the door of Big School 
when roll-call was nearly over ! 

The laughter of those four fellows who were 
late, especially the freckled one, rang in his ears 
all through chapel. 

He went into breakfast more determined than 
ever to run away as soon as he found the road 
clear. 

He had learned from the Twins at home that 
no boy would be served with a ticket at Grey- 
house station unless he could show the head- 
master’s exeat. Inquiring innocently what that 
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might be, he was informed that it was a piece of 
paper with “‘ Exeat”’ at the top, his name and 
the headmaster’s signature, the word “ exeat”’ 
meaning : .‘‘ He may go out.” 

So before he could get a “‘ he may go out” 
he must find some reason for going out; and 
he found one in an uncomfortably short space of 
time. For he had not been seated at breakfast 
three minutes when a boy next him, whose 
name he did not know, asked him to have some 
jam, and the jam was so particularly sweet that 
a big back double-tooth of Clarence’s began 
aching horribly. 

He stopped eating and rammed his handker- 
chief over his mouth. 

‘““What’s the matter?” asked the boy 
next him, a quiet little chap, digging his . 
knife into the pot of anchovy paste which 
Clarence had offered him by way of a return 
compliment. 

“Toothache,” said Clarence. 

“Sorry,” said the boy. ‘“ You'll have to go 
and have it out at Lippy.” 

“Where ?”’ asked Clarence, in a muffled 
tone. 

“Lipsham. Next station up the line. You go 
on a halfer to a dentist there. It’s the usual 
dodge to get an exeat; but they write to the old — 
dentist telling him to expect you, and you have © 
to have something done.” 
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Clarence didn’t listen to much of this, as he 
was in such pain; but he remembered it after- 
wards. 

You don’t get real, lasting toothache from 
a bit of jam. Real toothache is the result of 
being run-down or catching cold. The pain 
in Clarence’s tooth grew less and less, and 
presently went away. He didn’t have any 
more jam, though, but contented himself with 
bread-and-butter and some sardines that a boy 
on the other side passed to him. 

It seemed to Clarence that very little time was 
given for breakfast, for the senior master, Mr. 
Boissier, stood up to say Grace when lots of the 
fellows had their plates still full. 

Most of the fellows went out after Grace, as 
it wasn’t considered good form to stay behind 
and gorge, and heaps of nice jam and other 
things were left behind. But some stuck sturdily 
to their places, and some, like Polson, crammed 
everything they had on to a piece of bread-and- 
butter and went out munching it. 

The reason for the sharp “closure’’ Mr. 
Boissier applied to the meal soon became evi- 
dent. Chapel was at ten past eight, breakfast 
at half-past eight, and the big bell sounded for 
school at a quarter-past nine. 

Clarence was wandering along miserably with 
the tide, seeking his class-room, when he found 
Scriven at his elbow. 
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‘Hullo, kid! Were you late for roll-call ? 
You didn’t answer your name.” 

‘“ Polson told me it was chapel,” said Clarence 
faintly. 

‘‘ What a beast of a trick to play on a new 
kid !’’ exclaimed Scriven indignantly. ‘‘ Look 
here’’—and he drew Clarence aside—“ don’t 
go doing everything everybody tells you. For 
instance, they always rag new kids by telling 
them to take their birthday-books to Phillips. 
Of course, most of the new kids are too wide 
to do it, but some do. Now I’ve warned you, 
you'll be looking out, won’t you ?”’ 

“Yes. Thanks awfully !” 

Scriven went into the Upper Fourth room 
looking very amused at something. Polson was 
relating to a grinning circle Scriven’s adventure 
of the previous night. The look of amusement 
faded from Scriven’s face when he observed the 
delight of the listeners, and received their 
sympathy. 

““How’s your woolly mop, Sambo ?”’ 

“You'll be bald where he pulled your hair 
out, Massa Sambo. It'll never grow again!” 

““Oh, dem golden slippers!’” chanted a 
shrill voice at the back, while another fellow 
played the tambourine with his atlas, and a 
third made two rulers serve as ‘‘ bones.” 

With a lowering countenance Scriven passed 
amid this fire of chaff to his desk. Polson was 
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oneup. He intended, if he could manage it, that 
Polson should soon be one down. 

It was Polson’s delight to have a little mild 
fun out of new boys, and the Upper Fourth 
soon heard about poor Clarence’s early arrival 
in the chapel. 

Scriven laughed as loudly as anyone over this, 
and he promptly proposed a fresh rag. 

“Try the birthday-book wheeze on him, 
Polly,” he said. 

“Tt shall be done, Massa Sambo |! ” cried 
Polson gleefully. 

And then the form-master came in. 

Scriven and Polson need not have been 
devising new humiliations for Clarence, for he 
was at present undergoing humiliations enough. 
Mr. Street, form-master of the Lower Fourth, 
was putting Clarence and the handful of other 
new boys—the flood of new boys came in 
September—through their paces, and for the 
first time in his life Clarence had cause to regret 
having had so many tutors. For each tutor had 
taught him in a different way, and he had never 
settled down to good hard work under one of 
them. 

It wasn’t that he hadn’t got any brains ; he 
had plenty. But they had never been submitted 
to that regular, methodical grind which all boys’ 
brains must be put to if their owners are to 
store up the knowledge that will enable them 
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to work their way through a school and pass 
examinations. One can get heaps of knowledge 
in a casual sort of manner, but it isn’t the kind 
of knowledge that schoolmasters give marks 
for. 

So here was Clarence figuring as an absolute 
booby when pitted against half a dozen boys 
smaller and younger than himself who had been 
well grounded at preparatory schools. 

Mr. Street gazed at him with blank dismay, 
for he saw that Clarence couldn’t possibly work 
level with the other members of the Lower 
Fourth. All boys before coming to Greyhouse 
were supposed to have reached a certain 
standard of knowledge. But Clarence had been 
admitted in a hurry on the recommendation 
of Dr. Calthorpe, who described him as having 
had “very efficient instruction from private 
tutors ’’—and really thought he had. 

“He’s a perfect ignoramus!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Street to the headmaster later in the day. 

“Oh, he’ll soon catch up! He struck me as 
being quite a bright fellow,” replied the Head, 
who had been rather impressed by Clarence’s 
easy drawing-room manners. 

The other new boys raised their eyebrows over 
Clarence’s answers ; and Clarence, with flushed 
face and twitching lips, found himself wishing 
almost that the floor would divide and swallow 
him up. 
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It is funny how everything you do wrong comes 
back in time and gives you a good rap over the 
knuckles. And perhaps Clarence, as he stood 
there, absolutely the bottom boy of this great 
school, remembered how unmerciful he had 
been in his treatment of the young gentlemen 
from Oxford and Cambridge who had tried so 
hard to make him learn something. And perhaps, 
not being given to self-examination, he didn't. 

When the interval arrived, and the Upper 
Fourth form-master went out, Scriven nudged 
Polson. 

“Do it now, Polly.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Polson, rising and address- 
ing the Form, “ the old-established birthday- 
book wheeze is about to be wheezed. All ye 
who have not witnessed this ancient ceremony, 
attend at the kindergarten next door.’’ 

The Twins looked at one another and smiled 
their little smile, but a tall, slim, fair-haired boy 
called Lorry observed to Polson : 

“Can’t you ever give these kids a rest, 
Polly ?”’ 

For a moment Polson looked a little dis- 
concerted. Lorry was a fellow he never could 
get on with. There was a certain something 
about those blue eyes of his that seemed to look 
him through. He wasn’t afraid of Lorry physi- 
cally, for he knew he was twice as strong , and 
yet, in a way, he was afraid of him: He faltered, 
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and Lorry noticed it ; and Polson hated him for 
noticing it. 

Then Lorry went out. 

‘Get on with the good work, or you'll miss 
him,” said Scriven. 

So Polson went out, Scriven, with a few 
others, following at a discreet distance. 

Polson barged into the Lower Fourth room 
to find the ‘“‘ Lower F.’s”’ putting their books 
away amid much shrill prattle. 

“Any new kids here ?”’ he inquired, walking 
in among the infants with the air of a prefect at 
the very least. 

He spotted all the new boys at a glance. 
They all looked towards him. 

“New kids, take your birthday-books to 
Phillips,” he went on, ‘‘ as he wants to put his 
name in them.” 

The Lower Fourth, cottoning on to the wheeze, 
promptly rounded up the new boys and 
demanded of them—had they got birthday- 
books ? 

Polson, of course, didn’t really care whether 
they had or hadn’t, or whether they went or not. 
His business was with Clarence, standing alone 
and shamefaced as the result of his recent 
examination. 

“Beresford, you have a birthday-book, have 
you not ?”’ asked Polson, in a good imitation 
of Mr. Street. 
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‘“ Yes.” said Clarence. 

“Then go at once, my boy, to the captain with 
it. Come, he reserves the first interval of the 
term for the new boys! What is that in your 
hand—a new Latin Grammar? And upon my 
word ’’—as he made a grab at it—" you already 
have a spot of ink ‘3 

So far Polson got, but no further, for at that 
moment Clarence, bearing Scriven’s advice in 
mind, raised the Latin Grammar and gave 
Polson such a hearty welt on the head with it that 
Polson fell back amazed. Only for a moment, 
though. The next he had rushed at Clarence, 
torn the book from him, and given him back the 
welt, with two more by way of interest. 

But Clarence was not just now in the mood to 
be welted ; and remembering how he had made 
Scriven his friend, promptly seized Polson by 
the hair. 

It was rather short, but he managed to get a 
hold. 

“ Here, let go!” yelled Polson, in agony, 
driving his fist into Clarence’s ribs; while 
Scriven, looking on from the door, fairly 
screamed with delight. This was the most 
excellent little return match he had ever 
organized. 

Polson, however, was a tougher article alto- 
gether than his friend, and that drive in the ribs 
took all the fight out of Clarence, who let go of 
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Polson’s hair and darted away. Picking up all 
the books within reach, Polson rained them at 
him, and at length, seeing his way clear to the 
door, Clarence darted out with such speed that, 
his shoulder catching Scriven in the chest, he sent 
that humorist flying across the corridor into 
the arms of a prefect, who gave him a cuff on 
the head and told him not to rag. 

Polson, red and angry, and hardly soothed by 
the jeers sent after him by the “ Lower F.’s,” 
who suffered much from him, stalked back to 
the Upper Fourth, Scriven tailing in behind 
him. 

“Seems to me,’’ said Johnson, who had been 
an observer of the whole scene, as he followed 
the friends into their class room, ‘‘ you two wags 
will have to get some hair-restorer if you don’t 
drop ragging that kid!” 

‘“Tll hair-restorer him!” growled Polson, 
rubbing his pate. ‘“ Wait till I get him to 
myself in Eight to-night |” 


CHAPTER VI 
SCRIVEN THE FRIEND 


But Clarence had decided that there should be 
no more Dormitory Eight for jim. He was 
going. He might have made a friend of Scriven 
by pulling his hair, but he hadn’t made a friend 
of Polson, he was sure of that. He had made 
an implacable foe of Polson, and he quaked to 
think what would have happened to him had 
they met in Eight that night. 

But they weren’t going to meet in Eight. 

After morning school, one of the first persons 
he ran into was Scriven, wearing a friendly smile. 
Clarence was glad somebody liked him. 

“ Hullo! How are you getting on ?”’ 

“Oh, all right,” said Clarence. 

“Been round the place yet ?”’ 

“No, I haven’t seen much of it.” 

“ Well, I'll show you a bit of it,’’ said Scriven. 
“ The old shop’s a bit behind the times, but it’s 
catching up gradually.” 

It did not seem to Clarence that any catching- 
up was needed at all, and even in his depressed 
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state he could not help but gaze with interest 
on this wonderful new world unfolded to him. 
The Library fairly made him gape. Here were 
thousands of books; not sprawling anyhow in 
their shelves, but arranged with method and 
neatness. ~Having mixed with other boys but 
little, Clarence had developed into something 
of a reader, and on every hand he perceived — 
names that were familiar to him. He saw that 
there were complete sets of every great author’s — 
works, and besides novels and books of adventure 
and school tales that there were shelves upon 
shelves of historical, biographical, scientfic and 
theological works, some with fearfully long 
names. There were imposing encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, and books in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish, and even in Hindoo and 
Japanese. In the middle of the Library there 
stood an enormous globe as high as himself, and © 
there were tables where you could write letters, 
plentifully supplied with notepaper on which 
the name of the school was engraved and 
envelopes with the Greyhouse crest on their 
flaps. 

‘If you’re spoony on a girl, and heaps of the 
fellows are, I can tell you of some fine books 
with love all the way through—slabs of it,’’ said 
Scriven unctuously. 

From there they went into the Laboratory, 
which looked to Clarence very much like a 
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chemist’s shop, only four times as big. In the 
middle was a demonstrating table on which 
stood burners and retorts and test-tubes, and 
all sorts of other things concerning whose names 
even Scriven was vague. 

“ Stinks used to be rather a rag,” he explained, 
“but there’s a new beak now who won’t let you 
rot about, and makes you write a description of 
everything he does, so I rather bar it. Come on 
and see the workshop.”’ 

Clarence expected to be led into a sort of shed 
containing a carpenter’s bench and a few chisels 
and hammers, but instead Scriven conducted 
him through a high, well-lighted room containing 
all kinds of businesslike appliances for working 
in metal. 

“The carpenter’s shop is through here,” said 
Scriven, ‘‘ but we won’t go intothat. 1 think [Pl 
let you find out the rest for yourself. What’s the 
hour, cully ? My insides have a sort of vacant 
feeling.” 

Clarence pulled out his beautiful new silver 
watch. 

“Five to one.” 

“ Thirty-five minutes to feeding-time, and 
then roast or boiled horse. I say, you know, 
this place is a regular swindle. It costs about a 
hundred and forty quid a year to be here, and 
they feed us as if we were foxhounds. Some 


old swindler up in town gets the contract to 
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supply the school with meat, and _ sends 
along any diseased old horse he can _ get 
hold of. It’s all ordered by the Bursar, that 
fat, oily rogue who sat next to Boissier at brekker, 
and you can put your boots on it he’s making 
his pile. He has the handling of all the chink, 
you know. The Head’s only boss of the edu- 
cational part of the show. When you write 
home, send your aunt a bit of the meat and tell 
her to write to the Bursar and ask him why he 
gives the Greyhouse boys horse-meat.” 

Clarence uttered a hollow laugh. 

“‘T have some sardines in my box,” he said. 
“Shall we go and have some ? ”’ 

“Rather! I could live on sardines!” 

So they repaired to the box-room. Clarence 
producing a box of sardines and some biscuits, 
Scriven opened the sardines with a _ knife 
(making an awful mess of it), and they pro- 
ceeded to fall to. At least, Scriven did. 
Clarence just nibbled the edge of a biscuit, 
and that almost choked him. 

‘“Where were you before you came here ?” 
asked Scriven with his mouth full. He did not 
look pretty at any time, and least of all when his 
mouth was full. 

““ Nowhere,” confessed Clarence. 

“Like the baby in the picture,’’ observed 
Scriven, taking some more biscuits, ‘‘ ‘ Out of 
the everywhere into here.’ Well, I’m sorry for 
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you, cully. It must be a change after home. I 
suppose you’re the sort of chap who does exactly 
what he likes at home? Hope I don’t intrude, 
but you haven’t got a pérve or mére, have you?” 

“No,” said Clarence. ‘I don’t remember 
them even.” 

“T’ve got a pére,” said Scriven, ‘‘ and don't 
he let me know it.... I say, if I was as 
comfortable off as you at home, I wouldn't 
-come to a hole like this.”’ 

“ Wouldn’t you ?”’ 

“No, I’d jolly well stay at home. Still, here 
you are, and I hope you'll settle down all right. 
I think you’re a jolly old sort of chap, Beresford. 
I like yer!” 

Clarence’s lip trembled. It was more difficult 
to bear kindness than unkindness. Bar Johnson, 
Scriven was the only fellow who had gone out 

_ of his way to say a single decent word to him. 

“ Thanks,” he said in a choked voice. 

“D’you mind?” asked Scriven, dragging 
another sardine out by its tail. 

“ No, go on,” said Clarence. ‘‘ Have as many 
as you like. I can easily get some more.” 

“‘T suppose you're a bit of a millionaire ?” 
asked Scriven, his cheeks bulging. ‘‘ Brought 

} much back ?”’ 

“Three pounds. Is that enough?” asked 
Clarence. 

“ Tt’ll do to go on with,” allowed Scriven, who 
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on leaving home had thought himself very well 
off with thirty shillings. ‘Whereis it? They 
haven’t let you keep it, have they ?”’ 

‘TI gave two pounds to the form-master,” 
said Clarence, “‘ and I’m to ask him for it when 
I want it. He said I’d want the rest for sub- 
scriptions and things.” 

“Yes, they look after the children’s money 
here,” said Scriven. ‘‘ Hope you won’t think 
I’m very greedy,” he added, seizing another 
sardine with his greasy fingers. 

“Go on, do,” said Clarence, and Scriven 
fished out two more, this time by the head (or 
where it had once been). As for Clarence, he 
wouldn’t have cared if Scriven had cleared his 
play-box right out, as in a few hours’ time he 
would have no more use for any of these 
things. 

And at that moment the Twins entered. 

“Hallo, Sambo! Making hay while the sun 
shines ?’’ sang out Ralph. 

“Making hay of something rather green, eh, 
Massa Sambo ?”’ added Rollo. 

“Sambo is so nice to new boys,” sneered 
Ralph, as the Twins went to their boxes in 
search of delicacies which would be reserved 
strictly for their own plates—or, perhaps, passed 
to,say, Johnson, just to show they did occasion- 
ally think of somebody else. 

‘Do you think, Calthorpe,” asked Rollo 
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Ralph in a loud voice, as if he were discussing 
somebody miles away, “ that Scriven is as nice 
to new boys as this in the middle of term ?”’ 

“ Can’t say, Calthorpe,” answered Ralph in a 
similar tone. ‘‘ But they all write home at the 
beginning of term and say they know such a 
nice boy called Sambo Scriven.” 

“ And another boy cut in half called ‘ Cal- 
thorpe, ” rejoined Scriven, licking his lips, 
which, what with their natural thickness, and 
the burns about them, and the oil smeared over 
them, hardly just now lent him a picturesque 
appearance. 

“If you’ve got a serviette in your box, 
Beresford,” said Rollo, speaking inside his own, 
“end it to your new friend.” 

“Or else lead him into the entrance hall and 
indicate the doormat to him,” added Ralph. 

Scriven bounded across the room with the 
object of booting Rollo, who was nearest, but on 
the instant, moving as if they really were one 
boy cut in half, and not two, they swung round 
on him, at the “‘ ready.” 

Scriven drawing off, they locked their boxes 
and retired arm in arm, smiling and triumphant. 

“ That’s what they always do,” said Scriven, 
wiping his hands on his trousers. “Tf you try 
to boot one, they both turn on you. Just like a 
couple of blooming squirrels, they are, with their 
‘penny packets of cocoa and penny bottles of 
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relish and penny soup tablets. Never mind, 
wait till I get ’em on the footer ground.” 

‘“ What time is footer ?”’ asked Clarence, with 
a purpose. x : 

“What time do you think, my dear?” 
inquired Scriven. ‘‘ We don’t play by moon- 
light, you know.” 

~ Yes, but how long do they give you to 
change ?”’ 

~ Start 2.30 about.” 

‘“ And where do we change ?” 

“ Anywhere. Depends who you are. Men 
with studies change in them sometimes, and 
sometimes don’t. Then there’s the changing- 
room, and various other sweaty places, in- 
cluding this.’’ 

“ Down here ?” 

“Yes, this is the chosen place with the 
children.” 

‘ But where can you wash ?” 

“Oh, they don’t suppose the children want 
to wash. You get off the biggest chunks of mud 
with your penknife, and save the rest til] you 
wash in the morning. ... Look here, I shall 
pick up with Polly, and I’ll have you on my side. 
See? Change down here. TI’ll be here and see 
you through.” And he moved towards the 
door. 

“ I say,” said Clarence, as Scriven was going, 
““ what do we do after footer ? ” 
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‘*Oh, mess about. Cocoa in the class-rooms, 
and that sort of bilge. Well, bye-bye till gee-gee 


time.” 


And he departed. He was a friendly fellow, 
thought Clarence, if not a very refined one. It 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to ask him to come and 
stay at Kingsville for a week. 

Scriven went off with a crafty smile on his 
face. He had one to pay back to the Twins, 
and he had just got an idea. Encountering 
Polson, he confided his plot to him, whereupon 
Polson smacked his knee and roared lustily. 
Then, the bell ringing, they went lovingly into 
Hall together. 

Clarence looked suspiciously at his meat when 
it was put before him. He did not know what 
cooked horse looked like, and hoped Scriven 
was, after all, exaggerating. Asa matter of fact, 
the meat on his plate, though it had travelled 
a long way over the seas, was beef right enough. 

“Tt goes better with this,” said the quiet boy 
next to him, handing Clarence his bottle of 
Worcestershire sauce. Clarence noticed bottles 
of sauce all the way down the table. The boy 
opposite him was flooding his plate with it. So 
he took some, and got down as much of 
the meat as would go past the lump in his 
throat. 

Then came changing. It was a mild day, 
fortunately for Clarence, who had never changed 
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in the winter before. His aunt had inquired of 
Dr. Calthorpe whether it wouldn’t be dangerous 
for her nephew to change into just a shirt and 
knickers on a cold winter’s day, but the Doctor 
had replied that it would be all right so long as 
he ran about and kept himself warm. 

But Mrs. Cooper need not have been so 
alarmed. There was a lady at the School House 
—as at every house—who looked after the 
“ children.” 

‘Have you seen the doctor, Beresford ?”’ 
demanded Miss Paget when Clarence went up 
to the matron’s room to get his football kit. 

“Yes, Miss Paget.” 

The Lower Fourth had gone to see the 
doctor in detachments of threes during morn- 
ing school. 

‘And he has passed you for football] ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Paget.” 

“ Well, mind, Beresford, you are to put on 
your sweater when you change and keep it on 
till you start playing, and put it on again when 
you leave off, otherwise you will catch cold. 
Here are your things. Don’t lay your sweater. 
on the grass. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Paget.” 

“Go along, then.” 

Clarence bore his togs down to the box-room, 
where he found Scriven struggling out of his 
shirt. 
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There was no fire down here. He felt very 
cold when his shirt and vest were off, and his 
football vest seemed a poor substitute for them. 
When he got his dark-blue knickers on he felt 
as if he had nothing on his legs at all. He saw, 
too, that he had to leave his knees bare, and 
after trousers that was a chilly experience 
indeed. However, it was only for this once. 

‘“So now we fine fellows will take the field,” 
said Scriven. And they went forth. 

It looked to Clarence as if the whole school 
were streaming down to the fields, but as a 
matter of fact a considerable number weren’t 
playing, as, though football was compulsory, 
no one cared if you played or not on this first 
Saturday. He felt lost amidst the throng ; lost 
and very unimportant. 

“What sort of footer have you played?” 
Scriven asked him. 

“Oh, I’ve just kicked the ball about with the 
boys at home,’’ replied Clarence. 

“What sort of ball was it ?” 

“A round one.” 

“Soccer ball! We don’t play that beastly 
pro. game here. We play Rugger.”’ 

Just at that moment a big fellow, wearing a 
small black velvet cap with a gold tassel, drop- 
kicked a ball from the quadrangle, where 
Clarence and Scriven were, into the field 
beyond. 
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“ That’s Marston, the school full-back,” said 
Scriven. ‘‘ They say he’s the best school back 
in England, and sure of his blue when he goes 
to Oxford. You'll be able to see him next 
Wednesday when the school plays Clouds. 
We watch the First on match days, you 
know.” 

Clarence, however, felt that even this plea- 
sure in store would not keep him at Greyhouse. 
Next Wednesday, if all went well, he would be 
in front of a nice fire in the schoolroom at 
home, reading a jolly book. 

“Come along, now, move your wooden legs,” 
said Scriven, as they entered the first playing- 
field. ‘‘ We play in the Rushes, miles from here.” 

“In the rushes?” bleated Clarence. 

“In a field called the Rushes, you goat. It’s 
bordered by a stream, and the stream’s bordered 
by rushes, and there you are.” 

They passed through the first field, then 
through another, and thence into a third, where 
a young master in a golfing suit was standing 
amid a crowd of School House juniors who were 
taking drop-kicks at goal. 

“Hullo! There’s Jimmy, the games beak,” 
said Scriven. ‘ He’s going to referee. Rather 
a nuisance. He makes you play up so.” 

‘Come along, Scriven !”’ shouted Mr. James, 
the master in question. ‘“ We're all waiting 
for you.” 
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Scriven therefore hurried forward, and, a 
coin having been tossed for the first choice, the 
sides were picked up and the game began. 

‘« Just do what the other men do,” said Scriven 
to Clarence. ‘‘ You'll soon pick it up.” 

A moment later somebody gave Clarence a 
push, and he found himself one of a line of eight 
other boys, stationed near the centre of the 
field. Opposite them were eight more, with two 
a little behind these eight, and four beyond the 
two, and finally one by himself, near the goal- 
posts. One of the eight forwards on his side 
kicked the ball off towards the touchline at 
the side of the ground, whereupon the players 
trotted off towards that side. The ball had 
gone over the touchline. The forwards formed 
themselves up in two lines, and a boy on Polson’s 
side, after balancing the ball in his hand, flung 
it down the line. It was seized by a Polsonian, 
who was himself seized and held, and then, at 
a toot from the whistle, a ‘‘ scrum ”’ was formed. 
This was effected by the eight forwards on each 
side arranging themselves in three rows, opposite 
to one another, and then stooping down, so 
that their backs shaped themselves into a sort 
of table, and shoving against the other side. 
Somebody clutched Clarence and forced him 
among the table, and he pushed as hard as he 
could, finding this quite easy. The ball was 
among the sea of feet below him. His side of 
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the table shoving more effectually than the other 
side, the ball was quickly among their feet, and, 
passing through them, was seized by the half- 
back lurking in readiness and flung to a three- 
quarter standing a little distance from the 
“scrum.” He ran, the scrum breaking up and 
following. Threatened. by one of Polson’s 
“threes,” the three-quarter passed to another, 
running almost parallel with him, and he, 
threatened in his turn, passed to a third, and he 
to the extreme wing three-quarter, who raced 
away for his life, and was only collared when 
close to the goal-line. 

“Come along, there, you boy!” shouted 
Mr. James to Clarence, clumping heavily after 
the others, but before Clarence could get up 
another ‘“‘ scrum ’”’ was formed, the ball was put 
in among the feet and heeled out to a Polson 
half-back, and he, snatching it up greedily, flung 
it to Polson himself, who tucked it under his arm 
and bore straight down on Clarence. 

“Hold him! Take him low!” roared the 
Scrivenites, and Clarence, understanding that 
he was expected to stop Polson, although it was 
far from his desire to interfere with that youth’s 
enjoyment, stretched out his arms, only to 
receive a bang in the chest from Polson’s open 
hand that sent him flying backwards. 

The air was filled with shouts as Polson went 
careering on, and Clarence, as he got up, saw 
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him dodging, swerving, handing off, and making 
good progress towards the enemy’s line. At 
last he was dragged down, and the referee’s 
whistle tooted for another scrum. 

“Come on, there, you boy—you must keep 
up!” shouted Mr. James to Clarence, and 
Clarence, with his nice new football things 
coated with mud, ran miserably up the field. He 
was just in time to join in the pushing, but 
almost immediately the ball was out and away 
among the Scrivenite three-quarters, and the for- 
wards were tearing down the field after them. 
Clarence was breathing hard, as already, in 
five minutes, he had taken more vigorous 
exercise than he had ever taken in his life before, 
and he found himself wondering dismally when 
he would be allowed a rest. but there didn’t 
seem to be any chance of one. A Scrivenite 
three-quarter punting into touch, another 
“line-out ’’ was formed, and Clarence got up 
just in time to see the ball come flying down the 
line towards him. He threw up his hands and 
—wonder of wonders !—the ball dropped into 
his arms. 

He had the ball ! 

Just for a moment he, of all these thirty fellows, 
was in possession of what everybody was panting 
to get hold of—the ball ! 

“Run, you ass!” yelled somebody in his 
ear, and he ran, as hard as he could. He wasn’t 
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quite pumped yet. He had a good run left in 
him, and so he ran. 

He heard shouts all about him, and even 
laughter. They were laughing at him! He gave 
asobandranon. A rather small fellow jumped 
at him, but Clarence charged him out of the 
way. His teeth set, he ran wildly on. He saw 
another fellow nearing him, and sprinted all the 
harder. The fellow made a dive at his legs and 
caught him by one of his ankles, but Clarence 
lashed out and got free. 

That was two passed—and he still had the 
ball. His ears were buzzing; such was his 
excitement that he could hardly see where he 
was going—when before him rose the goal-posts. 
He was there! Majestically tall, the goal-posts 
confronted him. Must he kick the ball, must he 
throw it, must he 

And then he heard hard-drawn breaths just 
behind him, a rough hand seized him by the neck, 
and as another gripped his shoulder a savage 
voice said: “Come back, you ass, 1t’s your 
own goal/”* 


CHAPTER VII 
A DASH FOR LIBERTY 


THE next moment the ball was snatched from 
his grasp, and turning, Clarence found the rest 
of the field doubled up with merriment. 

‘ Never mind, Beresford,” called Mr. James, 
who had hastily inquired the name of the boy 
guilty of this unusual performance, “it was 
well meant ... Come along, you fellows, 
scrum here! ”’ 

But such was Mr. James’s own amusement 
that he had to blow the whistle twice before he 
could make it sound properly. 

For a brief space of time, during that desperate 
run, Clarence had forgotten his homesickness. 
A bit of sharp action is good for anybody in a 
brooding or miserable state. If he had really 
scored a “‘ try,’ and so opened his side’s account, 
there’s no knowing but that he would have 
forgotten all about his aunt’s snug house at 
Kingsville and become an ardent Rugby foot- 
baller from that moment. But he did at least 


know enough about football to be aware that it 
7% 
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is the enemy’s goal you must make for, not your 
own. 

He trailed miserably after the others, every bit 
of heart gone out of him. What would Dormi- 
tory Eight have to say about this / 

After the scrum, Scriven’s three-quarters got 
well going, and a good passing movement ended 
in Johnson scoring between the posts. Polson’s 
men lined up along the goal-line. Johnson 
brought the ball out, dropped down upon his 
stomach at a spot indicated by Scriven with his 
toe, and poised the ball carefully over the hole 
Scriven made with his heel. As the ball 
touched the ground the Polsonians charged out 
in a body, but Scriven was not to be flurried, and 
with a cool, steady kick sent the ball nicely 
over the bar, and put his side five points up. 

The rest of that match was to Clarence the 
most wearisome and troublous experience he 
had ever known. He was givennorest. Upand 
down and across the field he laboured, now 
ploughing after his forwards as they took the ball 
at their feet towards Polson’s goal, now bending 
his back in the scrum, now joining the line-out, 
now attempting to stop the flight of a Polson 
three-quarter and being thrust aside or bowled 
over. Very soon his face was so plastered with 
mud that his aunt herself wouldn’t have recog- 
nized him. When—when would it end? And 
ever the nagging voice of Mr. James rang in 
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hisears: ‘ Follow up, there, you boy, follow 
up!” 

Follow up! Why, he was doing nothing but 
follow up ! 

By the end of the game he could hardly drag 
one foot behind the other, he ached all over, 
there was mud in his hair and his ears as well 
as all over his face. He was dog-tired, and could 
have lain down on the soppy ground then and 
there for weariness. At half-time he did lie 
down, only to be whipped to his feet by a sharp 
“Get up, there, you boy!” from Mr. James. 

Never mind, it would soon be over! One 
thing, cold though he was at the beginning of 
the game, he was now as hot as he ever was in 
August. What on earth did he want with a 
sweater ? He was going to tie its arms round 
his neck, as Polson did, had not that hateful 
voice sounded once again, “Put on your 
sweaters there, you boys! ’’ 

Dumbly he pulled it over his head, and then 
wrong side to the front. Something seemed to 
be against his ever doing right in this place. 

As he was sorrowfully traversing the second 
field in the failing light, a familiar and friendly 
voice fell upon his ear. 

“Not so bad, Berry! You ain’t exactly a 
Birkett yet, but you’ll be all right in time.” 

He stopped and smiled wanly Scriven had 


caught him up. ‘ 
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‘Well, even the children will be wanting a 
wash to-day,” added Scriven, ‘so we’ll to the 
lav.”’ 

They arrived at the lavatory to find every 
basin occupied. Having obtained the promise 
of ‘“‘next go”’ at Polson’s, however, Scriven 
enabled Clarence to clean himself up sooner 
than would otherwise have been the case; 
then they returned to the box-room and got 
into their clothes. Scriven made a very rapid 
toilet, for he and Polson had arranged to bag 
the Upper Fourth fire and boil cocoa. 

Purposely taking his time over dressing, 
Clarence found himself at length in sole occu- 
pation of the box-room. Then from his box he 
took one or two very chosen possessions, and, 
having stowed these away in his pockets, put on 
his cap and went up the stone stairs into the 
main corridor, down the corridor to the doors 
leading to the chapel, and through these on to 
the gravel, whence he slunk down to the main 
road and headed towards the station. 

Now he was fairly on the way. Now his 
troubles would soon be over. 

How fortunate there were subscriptions to be 
paid to all kinds of games funds, for he had 
retained a sovereign of his pocket-money to pay 
them with! It wouldn’t take all that to get 
home, but there was no knowing but what he 
would have to tip somebody pretty heavily. 
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What about the old station-master and his 
exeat? Well, he could dodge the exeat part by 
getting into the train without taking a ticket 
and paying at Billesley. . . . Still, the thought 
of the station-master made him feel very un- 
comfortable. However, the plan would be just to 
stroll in at the arrival side as if he’d come down 
to inquire for something—his bike, say—and 
then cross over the footbridge to the departure 
platform. He had actually brought his bike 
back on his second trip the previous day and 
told a porter to wheel it up to the school. As 
yet he hadn’t seen it, but he had no doubt it had 
reached the school safely and that Cripps had 
taken charge of it. Still, it would be good enough 
if he said he had come down to inquire about it. 
He wouldn’t mention it till somebody wanted 
to know what he was waiting about for. 

It was now or never. He wouldn’t be missed 
till tea-time, and even then only by the boys at 
his table, and it wasn’t likely they would go 
rushing to the prefects or the masters saying 
Beresford was absent, O, where could Beresford 
be! In which case he wouldn’t be missed till 
roll-call after chapel, and that would give him 
three or four hours start. And then Clarence 
turned hot and cold. He had forgotten the 
Twins. They would notice his absence. Their 
squirrel eyes would spot at once that he wasn’t 
at tea. 
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The Twins! How he hated those fellows |! 

Well, all the more reason for showing a 
bold front at the station if—only if—somebody - 
began to ask questions. 

He went into a shop and changed his sovereign 
by buying sixpennyworth of chocolate. Then 
he continued on, breathing hard, glancing all 
about him like a hunted animal. 

As he approached the station, in the far dis- 
tance he heard the roar of a train. By the 
direction of the sound he guessed it was a train 
coming to Greyhouse. 

Now for it. Fifty yards away he could see 
the gates of the cindered approach to the sta- 
tion. Hesprinted. All his tiredness seemed to 


have gone. He wasinthe approach.... Up 
the slope he dashed. The train was coming in. 
. . . Lhere was the platform gate. ... Now, 
CHeni s. 


And he stopped as if shot, for at that moment, 
as the train pulled up with a grunting of chains 
and a banging of buffers, who should come 
through the gate but the Twins / 

They were arm in arm, as usual. On seeing 
him, they stopped, barring his advance. 

“ Hullo, Beresford!” said Ralph. ‘‘ Where 
off to?” 

Fury and hatred in his heart, Clarence at- 
tempted to brush past him. 

“ Hang on!” said Ralph, seizing his right 
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arm. ‘‘No more of those games, you 
know !”’ 

Clarence snatched his arm away, but at the 
same moment Rollo seized the other. 

“Whoa, Emma!” he said. ‘‘ Not so fast.” 

Tears of mortification in his eyes, Charence 
raised his free hand and dashed it in Rollo’s 
face. But before he could repeat the blow 
Ralph had regained his grip of the free arm, and 
Clarence stood between them like a giant navvy 
held by two middle-sized policemen. 

“Let me go!” he said, thickly. “Let me 
go, will you!”’ And he dragged so furiously at 
the arm Rollo held that Rollo was almost swung 
off his feet. Then he gave his other arm a fierce 
pull, and Ralph reeled towards the white railings 
bordering the platform. Then Clarence bent 
his shoulders and struggled towards the platform, 
but before he had taken two steps he felt a sud- 
den pain in his right arm, which Ralph had 
twisted sharply round and brought across his 
shoulder-blade. Ralph said something to Rollo, 
and the latter twisted the arm in his grip round 
in the same way; and Clarence was helpless. 
The more he struggled, the further they pushed 
his wrists towards his neck, and when he was 
exhausted they wheeled him round and frog- 
marched him down the hill. He hacked out 
behind but getting a very hearty kick on the 
calf back from Ralph, thought better of that. At 
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the bottom of the slope he made a last attempt te 
escape, but Rollo gave his arm such a twist that 
he yelled in agony. They had got him properly 
trussed up. One he could have managed, but 
the two were too much for him. 

‘ Get along, you silly fool!” growled Ralph, 
giving him another hack. “D’you think we’re 
going to get into a row with the guv’nor over 
you /”’ 

“ You needn’t try to go by train again, as 
we've given a description of you to the station- 
master, added Rollo, administering another 
vicious twist to the wrist in his grasp. 

“ Pll make you pay for this,” said Clarence 
fairly blubbering. ‘“ TI’ll write to my aunt and 
tell her.’’ 

" If you do, everybody in Eight will lam you 
for being a sneak,”’ replied Ralph. 

Both the Twins were blown by their exertions, 
and it was uphill to the school. By mutual 
consent they paused, got their breath, and then, 
tightening their hold of the fugitive, drove him 
on in front of them. 


Polson and Scriven, occupying the two best 
places in front of the Upper Fourth fire, were 
supping cocoa out of tin cups. 

Polson, after taking a mouthful of the very 
aridesirable-looking mixture in his cup, threw 
back his head and laughed loudly. 
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“ Best thing you’ve thought of for months, 
Sambo!” he exclaimed. “To think of those 
two hop-o’-my-thumbs dangling about the 
station, waiting for Beresford. Whatarag!... 
How long’ll they wait, I wonder! ”’ 

“ Oh, till tea-time, you bet ! ”’ gurgled Scriven. 

“ What a lark if a beak nabs ’em! ”’ 

“‘ Can’t you hear the wind whistling cold under 
that arch?”’ 

But at thatmoment the doorwas flung open and 
Clarence was propelled violently into the room. 

“ Hullo!” cried Scriven. ‘ Beresford’s pro- 
moted! ... Hullo, Twins, what’s this? Putting 
him in here for safety ?’’ And with a grin he 
raised his tin cup to his lips. 

“Thanks for the tip, Polly,’ said Ralph. 
“We cotched him as the train came in.” 

“Eh?” asked Polson, blankly. “ You—you— 
don’t mean ’”» Then he turned to Scriven 
and thumped him violently in the back. “ You 
areaswindle, Sambo! You knew he was going!” 

Unfortunately the effect of the thump was that 
the cocoa went down the wrong way, causing 
Scriven to turn purple and splutter profusely. 
His cup fell from his shaking hand, its contents 
going over Polson’s trousers, and as Polson, 
cussing furiously, jumped out of his chair, 
Scriven, recovering his breath, landed him a 
heavy blow in the chest, whereupon they gripped 
and crashed to the ground. 
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Lorry, who had been sitting on his desk, witn 
his feet on the seat, reading, put down his book 
and went up to Clarence. 

“You'd better clear out of here,” he said, 
laying his hand on Clarence’s arm and leading 
him from the room. 

In the corridor Clarence broke down. Sobbing 
bitterly, he put his hand over his eyes and 
leaned against the wall. He felt utterly forlorn 
and done. The place seemed a prison and every- 
body his enemy. 

But in this latter respect he was to learn that 
even Greyhouse numbered some who cared for 
the weak. 

‘Come out in the quad till you feel better,” 
said Lorry quietly. ‘Get away, you kids!” 
he added sharply to two new boys who had 
stopped to gape at Clarence. 

Then he took Beresford out into the keen, 
fresh air, and the touch of his kindly hand on 
the desolate boy’s arm was the best thing 
Clarence had ever known in his life. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A QUARREL IN THE MAKING 


Tuey took a turn or two up and down the covered 
part of the quadrangle, and then Lorry suggested 
that they should go into the gymnasium. 

“Some men will be boxing, I expect,’ he 
said. 

The gymnasium was a large, zinc-covered 
erection adjoining the workshop. It was well 
lighted, and seemed bright and jolly after the 
bleak January night without. Only the very 
keenest fellows were in the gym—about twenty. 
Two couples were boxing; the others, changed 
into vests and flannel shorts, were exercising 
on the parallel bars, vaulting the “horse,” 
climbing the thick rope that depended from the 
roof, going hand over hand up and down the 
horizontal ladder, and fencing. A strongly built 
man about thirty-five, with a stubbly moustache, 
in vest and white trousers, was superintend- 
ing the exercises. 

“ There’s the gym-instructor, watching the 
fellows at the vaulting-horse,” said Lorry. ‘‘ The 
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other man is the boxing pro. Ever done any 
boxing ? If you want to learn, that’s the chap 
to bring you on. He’s an old middle-weight 
champion—Seaman Hedges.” 

‘“ He doesn’t look very big,” said Clarence. 

‘‘ None of these chaps look big in their clothes. 
Wait till he’s got his coat and sweater off.” 

Seaman Hedges—hero, in his day, of many 
a hard-fought battle in the prize-ring—was a 
man about forty with a square jaw, a short, 
broad nose, and two very blue, deep-set eyes. 
He had never lost the colour he had got in the 
Navy, and this made his eyes seem all the 
bluer by comparison. 

He was watching two big fellows spar, and 
occasionally throwing out brief hints. The 
boxers were Marston, pointed out to Clarence 
earlier in the afternoon as the school full-back, 
and a tall, fair, good-looking fellow, as yet not 
very broad, but put together well, and quick. 
Marston, deep-chested and wide-shouldered, 
was the shorter by some inches. Clarence felt 
right away that he liked the tall one, with his 
open face and easy smile. The swarthy, 
frowning Marston was hardly a fellow anybody 
would have taken to at first sight, though no 
doubt, like most other men at Greyhouse, he 
had his good points. 

Presently the tall fellow got through Marston’s 
guard and hit him on the cheek. Marston’s lips 
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tightened. He lashed out rather wildly, and 
received another tap in the same spot. 

“It’s the same as I told you last term, sir,” 
said Seaman Hedges. ‘‘ He’s got the reach of 
you. Get in and punch him.” 

Then the Seaman smiled genially at Lorry. 
“Good-day, sir. Putting the mittens on this 
evening ?”’ 

‘May have a turn soon,” said Oliphant. 

Taking the boxing professor’s directions rather 
too literally, Marston jumped in out-of-hand 
and slogged at the tall fellow’s body, getting 
a sharp rat-tat on the jaw for his pains. The 
postman’s knock roused a bit of the savagery 
in him, and boring in again he landed heavily 
on his opponent’s body just below the short 
ribs. The tall fellow drew in his breath sharply, 
but he staved off a similar blow meant for his 
heart, and sent Marston back with a straight 
drive between the eyes. 

“Belay now, and let me talk,’ said the 
Seaman, quietly stepping between them as 
Marston, his blood up, was about to rush in again. 
“Mr. Talmage out-pointed you that session, 
sir,’ he said to Marston, “ but that punch he 
got you down below made you blow a bit,” he 
added, cocking his sea-blue eye on the tall 
fellow. ‘‘ You’ve got a waist, sir, same as the 
ladies, and you must look after it. Get your 
muscles out on those bars, sir. As for you, Mr. 
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Marston, sir, as I telled you last term, and as I’ve 
always telled you, you don’t fight cool enough. 
Pll turn you out a public school champion 
if you’ll keep your head, but no man ever yet 
won a fight who couldn’t do that. I think you’ve 
teased one another enough now, gentlemen, 
so you can put the finger-stalls away.” And 
the Seaman strolled off for a word with his 
colleague. 

Marston, wrenching off his gloves, walked 
away to the dressing-room, while the tall fellow 
came up to Lorry. 

“ Well, Tom, who’s this lamb you’ve brought 
to the slaughter ? ” he asked laughingly. 

~ Beresford, a new man,” said Lorry. Then 
he hesitated, as if uncertain whether he ought 
to introduce Clarence to a prefect. But Talmage 
settled the difficulty for him by holding out 
his hand to Clarence. ‘‘ How do, Beresford ? 
Don’t think I’ve seen you before.” Then, with 
a kindly nod to both, he followed Marston to the 
dressing-room. 

“ He’s my cousin,” said Lorry to Clarence. 
“ Second prefect, and a frightful dab at classics. 
Feel like a round or two, or did the footer fag 
you a bit ?”’ 

“I feel a bit fagged,” admitted Clarence. 

‘We'll go to the Library then. Like 
reading ?”’ 

‘ Rather !” 
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“So dol. We'll go along and fix you up with 
a book.” 


When Talmage went into the changing-room 
he did not immediately start conversing 
with Marston. The fact was, Marston, though 
a good boxer and a still better footballer, was 
hardly an ornament to the school otherwise. 
He was in the Upper Fifth, and not in the upper 
part of it, and he shared a study with two 
fellows called Boulter and Pyke, who, though 
they boxed pretty well and played football 
pretty well, were likewise not exactly sons of 
whom Greyhouse was vastly proud. For one 
thing, they brought out a monthly periodical, 
called Pie, which owed its popularity entirely 
to the annoying things it said about people. 

“Pretty tight game to-day,” grunted Marston, 
at length, as he laced his boots. “We didn't 
exactly mop the floor with them.” 

The First Fifteen had played The Rest, and 
had only beaten them by 16 points to 12. 

“T don’t think the Fifteen were playing quite 
up to their form—still a bit holidayish,”’ replied 

Talmage with a slight smile. 

“They fairly held us in the scrum,” said 
Marston. ‘ One or two of our lot were shirking 
a bit, I fancy.”’ 

“Well, we shall see how they get on against 

Clouds,” said Talmage, a little coldly. 
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It was a sore point—and the School suspected 
it—with Marston that he was consulted so little 
about the composition of the first fifteen. He 
knew that, had he been a prefect, his word would 
have carried far more weight, but, though he 
was a dormitory prefect—that is, in charge 
of a dormitory—he was not a school prefect, and 
never would be at his present rate of going. Not 
all the members of the Sixth were school prefects, 
and he was only in the Upper Fifth. Though 
the football executive consisted of a captain 
(Phillips), secretary (Talmage), treasurer, and 
a committee of five, it was common knowledge 
that the composition of the first and second 
fifteens was largely settled by Phillips in colla- 
boration with Talmage. Everybody knew that 
Talmage would succeed Phillips as captain of 
the school, and as from now to June Phillips 
would be stewing for a scholarship that he hoped 
to win at Oxford, those about the court guessed 
that the management of football affairs would 
be largely conducted by the secretary. For 
Talmage found his work as easy to do as other 
fellows found it difficult. Second in the school 
already, he had another eighteen months to put 
in at Greyhouse before he went to the ’Varsity. 
Hence, with nothing much in the work line to 
bother about, he could afford to throw himself 
whole-heartedly into the management of games, 
the organization of debates, and other matters 
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in which his quick brain and _ winning 
personality gave him a natural ascendancy 
over his fellows. 

“Tf I was ever allowed to say a word,” said 
Marston, as he got up and arranged his tie 
before one of the little square glasses that hung 
on the wall, ‘I should advise dropping one or 
two of our passengers and roping in some talent 
from the Second.”’ 

“We are always glad to have your opinion,” 
said Talmage quietly. ‘‘ Whom would you drop 
now, for one ?”’ 

Pe ouKer.” 

“ And put in?” 

mE GKe..* 

“Pyke is a friend of yours,” said Talmage, 
“and so I would rather not say anything about 
him.” 

“T’m talking about him now as a football 
player. Say what you like.” 

“Well, you know we tried him against Guy’s 
last term, and I don’t think you'll deny he was 
the failure of the side.” 

“He was nervy.” 

‘Sorry we can’t allow for nerves. Our job 
is to win matches. Besides, he is slack with his 
training. Sorry, Marston, but you spoke in a 
bit of a hurry then.” 

‘A man can’t help being nervy in his first big 
match,” said Marston. “I consider him yards 
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better than Luker, and I’m supposed to know | 
something about the game! ”’ 

“You know a good deal about it,” replied | 
Talmage, “ but you’re wrong about Pyke.” 

‘The mistake I make,” said Marston, in a huff, 
“is not seeing eye to eye with Phillips and 
Talmage in everything.”’ 

“ Possibly that 7s the mistake you make,” 
coolly replied Talmage, who wasn’t taking any 
cheek from an Upper Fifth man. 

And then Marston, knowing he had said quite 
enough, swung out of the dressing-room and 
repaired to his study, where he found Boulter 
and Pyke writing furiously. 

‘ What bilge are you silly fools concocting 
now ?”’’ he demanded in a surly tone, as he 
kicked a chair into position by the fire. 

“We are planning out a special Shrove 
Tuesday number,” said Pyke. ‘ But what’s 
the matter, Alfred? Find Talmage a bit too 
careless with your complexion ? ”’ 

‘“ If you want to know,” said Marston, ‘‘ I’ve 
been telling Talmage he ought to give you 
another chance in the First.” 

“Then I’m doomed,” said Pyke. “ He’ll never 
play me after that. Thank you for nothing, 
Alfred.” 

“ Pve intimated to him,” said Marston, not 
at all put out by the reply, for courtesy was a 
rare plant in this room, “that Luker might be 
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regarded as a dashing fellow in a kindergarten 
team, but nowhere else.” 

“ Hasn't he got tact?’ inquired Pyke of 
Boulter. ‘‘Isn’t that just the way to get me 
my Colours? Bouly, let’s get Alfred to learn 
us diplomacy. Court smile, penny extra.” 

“‘ Anyhow,” said Marston, helping himself to 
biscuits from a large box standing on the table, 
“before this term is over I’m going to learn 
Talmage that I object to his running the football 
team on his own.” 

“That’s right,’ said Boulter. “ Put some 
nettles in his bed.” 

But Marston did not laugh. The unconcern 
with which Talmage had received his remarks 
had stirred up the bad blood in him. Staring 
into the fire, he munched biscuits savagely, and 
gave deep thought to the situation. 


CHAPTER IX 
SIXES AND SEVENS 


Lorry’s real friendliness had cheered Clarence 
up a bit, but the buzz in Hall at tea-time, the — 
constant interchange of slang that was Greek to 
him, and the feeling that this was to go on for 
three long months, sent his spirits down to zero 
again with a thump. 

He had been so near that train—only to be 
stopped within a few yards of it. If he had 
delayed his start for half an hour he could have 
caught the next, for the Twins were just coming 
away. Hesaw now what had happened. Going 
to the station hadn’t been the Twins’ own idea, 
as he had at first taken it to be. From the 
remarks Polson and Scriven had let fall, he 
had gathered that these two had put their 
heads together and concocted a “ sell’ for the 
Twins, telling them that he—Clarence—was 
going to run away after football. So to make 
sure of stopping him they had gone down to the 
station, and there, sure enough, they had 
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And his remembrance of the way they had 
brought him back multiplied his hatred of them 
by ten. 

He ought to have had a good appetite after 
his two spells of exercise in the open air, but 
he could only make a pretence of eating his 
bread-and-butter and the jam he had, for form’s 
sake, accepted from the quiet boy sitting next 
to him. 

There was a perfect riot of conversation in 
Hall; the master on duty, sitting at the top 
table with a book, going easy on first Saturday. 
After a time, in fact, he went and sat next to 
one of the prefects, and talked to the boys all 
around him, and even accepted a piece of cake 
from a man called Pickering, who was famous 
for the cakes, covered with almonds and sugar, 
that he brought back. It seemed to Clarence 
that no one minded coming to school except 
himself. 

To make it worse, he occasionally saw fellows 
looking hard at him and grinning, and he knew 
that the tale of that great run of his to his own 
goal-line must have got round. He would never 
hear the last of that ! 

However, his first full day at school ended at 
last, and he found himself mounting the stairs to 
Dormitory Eight. 

And he went up with delicate steps, for had 
he not that morning pulled Polson’s hair, or as 
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much as he could lay hands on? And Polson 
was not the sort of fellow to forget. 

But Polson, apparently, had forgotten, for, 
after prayers, he sat on the edge of his bed 
talking confidently to Scriven, and disregarding 
Beresford altogether. Making himself as in- 
conspicuous as possible by turning his back on 
the couple, Clarence undressed quickly and got 
into bed. Johnson followed his example at a 
more leisurely pace, and, leaning on elbow, 
munched a large hunk of gingerbread cake. 

“Yes,” said Polson, at length, in a loud 
voice, “that’s it, Sambo.”’ 

“What’s it ?”’ asked Johnson. 

“One of Sambo’s original ideas. We're 
going to slay Seven.”’ 

“ Nothing original in that. We're always 
slaying Seven.” 

Seven, it should be mentioned, was Marston’s 
dormitory, and the room next to it; Sie 
Talmage’s. 

‘You wait and see,” said Polson. ‘‘ There 
are various ways of slaying Seven.” 

The ringleaders had fixed the raid for that 
witching hour—or fraction of one—between 
“lights out’ and the upcoming of the prefects 
to their dormitories. This was the time, when 
all was dark save for a solitary gas-jet in each 
corridor, for sudden attack. 

The Upper Fifth were supposed to retire by 
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a quarter to ten, and the prefects by a quarter 
past, a firm belief in beauty sleep being held 
by the school authorities. 

Dormitory Eight was soon undressed and in 
bed. Some of the fellows read books ; others sat 
up eating or talking. Thus they were found by 
the School House janitor when he came in to 
turn the gas off at half-past nine. 

“Just to save any questions being asked QO 
me,” quoth Cripps in a loud voice, as he strutted 
towards the gas-bracket, “I may as well say that 
I knows how many gallons of hops goes to a 
bushel, thank you ; and the wound I got ia the 
back in the Bower War is healed, thank you ; 
and my brother, what was never in gaol, is out 
of it, thank you!” 

Considerable laughter greeted the neat way in 
which he had forestalled the pointed queries 
frequently put to him by Polson and Scriven. 

‘* And incase anybody wants the information,” 
he added, pausing under the gas-bracket and 
facing round on the room, “I may say that the 
baby hasn’t got red hair, nor squints, because 
there ain’t no baby ; nor yet a Missus Cripps ; 
nor, if it comes to that,’’ he added, raising his 
voice so as to drown any question that Polson 
or Scriven might be asking, ‘‘am I payin’ 
attentions to cook, nor to any particular person 
whatsoever.” 

And he turned down the gas to the 
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faintest glimmer, this being left for Adams’s 
benefit. 

‘“ Thank you !”” he concluded, going towards 
the door. 

‘““Er—Cripps!’’ said Polson. 

Cripps didn’t reply. 

“Cripps !”’ called Polson in a louder voice. 

“Well, what is it?” snarled the porter, 
pausing. 

“You said you were paying no attentions to 
any particular person.”’ 

~ Nora 

“I should not advise you, Cripps, to pay 
attentions to any particular person.” 

A growl from Cripps was drowned in the 
hysterical scream of laughter that proceeded 
from Scriven, who had, of course, suggested 
the taunt. 

Cripps was allowed to get well away before 
a move was made towards Seven. Clarence, 
having hitherto been ignored by Polson, was 
hoping he would not be expected to join the 
attacking party. But he soon learned that he 
was to bear his share of the conflict. 

“ You awake, new kid ?”’ demanded Polson. 

Yes.” 

‘You needn’t be afraid; we’re not going to 
hurt you. But it’s the rule that the newest kids 
in the dorm. keep ‘ Cave.’ ” 

‘‘ You go to the end of the corridor and watch 
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for anybody coming towards it from the stair- 
case,’ explained Johnson. ‘If they go up to 
the next floor you needn’t mind. Another 
kid watches the other end.”’ 

Clarence, therefore, got out of bed, and, 
feeling cold, put on his coat. Then he went 
through the dim light to the door and up the 
corridor, trembling all over. 

Then Polson got out. 

“ Half a jiffy, you men!” he said. “I’ve 
plans to make. Back in a second.” 

And he, too, glided through the gloom and 
disappeared. 

A few moments later the inhabitants of 
Seven, composing themselves for slumber, heard 
a sharp whisper in the doorway : 

“Seven!” 

“ Hullo ?”’ 

Polson advanced stealthily into the room. 

“We're going to pillow Six. When you hear 
me whistle, join us. That all right ?”’ 

‘“ Right-ho!”’ said the spokesman of Seven, 
only too glad to be with Eight rather than 
against them. For Eight were fearsome foes. 

Polson went out noiselessly and proceeded 
up the corridor to Six. 

[ Hullo, Six |!” 

‘“Who is it ?’’ somebody asked drowsily. 

“ Polson.”’ 

* Well?” 
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‘‘ Thought I’d tell you—Seven have planned 
an attack on you. They’ll be here ina moment.” 

“What! ”’ 

Half a dozen fellows sat up. 

Six was a bigger room than either Seven or 
Eight, and a surprise attack from Seven was 
too rich a bit of cheek for anything. This must 
be seen to. 

“Wait till I whistle,” said the traitor, “‘and 
then go for ’em in front while we boot ’em 
from behind.” 

‘“ Good rag !”’ said the spokesman of Number 
Six, as he and his fellows made ready. 

Then Polson returned to Eight, where he 
rapidly explained the plan of campaign he had 
arranged for the extermination of the unhappy 
Sevenites. 

Each of the combatants now seized his pillow 
and crept towards the door, with much inward 
chuckling. Taken between two fires, Seven 
wouldn’t have a dog’s chance. 

Meanwhile Clarence was shivering at the end 
of the passage, whence he commanded a distant 
view of the junction of the main staircase and 
the first-floor landing. 

Presently in the dim distance he heard a 
whistle, and glancing along the corridor, saw a 
number of figures emerge from the door farthest 
from him, The passage wound before it 
reached Eight. Then he saw another body 
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emerge from the door nearest to him. The 
first body, sighting the second, and becoming 
suspicious, halted; the second did likewise. 
Then the first body, who were, of course, Seven, 
after an irresolute glance towards where they 
might expect to see Eight, turned back to their 
own room, for Six were in strong force. Before, 
however, they could reach their door, with a 
rush Eight were upon them, and they were 
hemmed in. 

In real warfare a surrender might have been 
possible, but here it wasn’t any use capitulating. 
Seeing that they were in a trap, Seven decided 
to sell their lives dearly, and dividing them- 
selves into two parties, stood back to back. The 
leader of Seven, determined to let the traitor 
who had led them into this sad pass have some- 
thing to remember, rushed boldly at him and 
bore him to the ground with such force that 
Polson’s head came with a resounding thud 
against the boards. 

But the gallant captain of Seven enjoyed 
short shrift, for even as he held the writhing 
Polson by the throat three pillows descended 
furiously on his head, and when he struggled 
to his feet he was swept off them again by a 
vicious blow from Scriven. 

To Clarence, at his post, came sounds of fierce 
breathing and the thwack, thwack of pillows, 
well kneaded down and pressed into formidable 
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arms. The wretched Sevens had but one object 
in view—to regain their room; and for this 
they fought with the strength of despair. 

At length Clarence heard footsteps on the 
stairs, and three big fellows, one of whom he 
recognized as Marston, appeared; and he was 
about to fly with a warning when they turned 
off to the right and went up to the next floor. 
Marston, talking eagerly, was seeing Boulter 
and Pyke to their room. He was not going 
much out of his way, for he could descend right 
into his own dormitory by a narrow, spiral 
staircase that had been built into a number of 
the dormitories for the convenience of the 
maids. 

One by one the Sevens regained their room, - 
and just as the last Seven was dragged into 
safety by his friends, the ‘“‘Cave” at the other 
end of the corridor arrived in hot haste to say 
that a master was coming. Immediately the 
blows ceased, and Six went pell-mell back to 
its room, whilst Polson and his men, fearing 
to be caught by the master in the act of enter- 
ing their own dormitory, crowded hastily into 
Seven, and made in a struggling bunch for the 
spiral staircase. A similar staircase led down 
into Eight, and thus they proposed to escape 
detection. 

This was too good a chance for Seven to miss, 
and their strokes fell like hail on Fight, who 
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returned back not a solitary blow. Arms up to 
ward off the revengeful pillows of Seven, the 
men of Eight jostled each other almost hysteri- 
cally on, the spiral staircase. It is not often 
that treachery so soon receives its deserts. 

Polson got up, Scriven followed, Johnson 
followed Scriven, and these three tore for home ; 
but Pickering, of the famous cakes, when about 
to set his foot on the top stair of the spiral, 
observed to his horror that Marston, of all 
people, was just emerging from the doorway 
of Twelve, the sleeping bower of Boulter and 
Pyke. 

Now Marston’s methods were known to be 
short and the reverse of sweet, and it was better, 
thought Pickering, to run the risk of meeting a 
master than to be found by Marston barging up 
his own stairway. So with a swift “‘ Marston !”’ 
Pickering turned and began to press back 
towards the foot of the spiral. 

At the same moment, Clarence, anxiously 
watching the danger-point—for, though he had 
seen Six return to their room, he knew that 
Eight were still abroad—heard a step on the 
main staircase, and then saw that Talmage was 
coming up. Waiting to see which way Talmage 
would turn, he waited a second too long, for, 
on observing Talmage wheel in his direction, he 
was about to fly with the alarm, when the 
prefect’s voice called him back. 
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“ Hi, there—you! Who are you? Come 
nere !”’ 

Clarence went, his knees shaking. 

“Oh, Beresford! What are you doing here, 
Beresford ? ” 

“ Keeping ‘ Cave,’”” Clarence was compelled 
to say. 

‘“ What room are you in?” 

= aaeht.’’ 

“Very good! Get behind me.” 

And Talmage stalked down the corridor to 
see what Eight might be doing. 

But on approaching Seven, a commotion in 
that room attracted his attention, and he walked 
in to find a number of boys, pillow in hand, 
descending the spiral staircase at a panic- 
stricken speed. And a moment after he entered 
the room the last of them came down the steps 
as if propelled violently from behind and, 
falling anyhow and anywhere, gave a sharp c 
as his elbow met the leg of an iron bedstead. 

“ Pll.teach you to ass about on my staircase! ”’ 
was the speech accompanying his descent. 
‘Come on,” added Marston, rounding the 
curve of the stairs, “ get up and scoot!” 

But, advancing on Pickering with the evident 
intention of lending him further assistance on the 
homeward road, Marston gavea slight start as he 
observed Talmage standing in the doorway. 

“ I think you’ve given him enough, Marston,” 
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said Talmage, as he took a step towards Picker- 
ing, who, leaning against the bed, was holding 
his arm with an agonized expression on his face. 

“Hope you don’t mind me keeping order 
in my own room,” said Marston rather bitterly. 
“Still, always glad of help.’’ 

“Can't say I altogether like your methods,” 
said Talmage, curtly as he raised Pickering to 
his feet. 

The blood rushed to Marston’s face and 
furious words to his lips, but he checked 
himself in time ; and Talmage, calmly securing 
Pickering’s pillow, herded Pickering to the door. 
and went out without further remark. 


CHAPTER X 
INNOCENTS ABROAD . 


CLARENCE went to bed feeling unhappier than 
ever. On the top of everything else he had failed 
to keep “Cave” properly and allowed Talmage 
to catch the raiders “in the act.” 

However, he needn’t have felt so bad, as the 
three ringleaders, Scriven, Polson and Johnson, 
had made good their escape by means of the 
spiral staircase, and they were not the sort of 
fellows to worry about the others. As for the 
others, the last of them was just safe between 
the bedclothes when Adams, prefect of Eight, 
came in, and this silenced any discussion of the 
incident that might have taken place. 

In the morning the “ row” between Talmage 
and Marston was soon all over the school, and 
produced a pleasant feeling of excitement. 
Under ordinary circumstances, a passage of 
arms between a prefect and another big fellow 
would not have caused much commotion, as the 
prefects were all-powerful, and a slight to one 
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offender would be dealt with by the whole body. 
If it were not quite bad enough for that, an in- 
terview with Phillips would meet the case. Or 
possibly the prefect would handle it himself— 
it all depended on what sort of a row it was. 
But Marston was a horse of a peculiar colour. 
Proficiency in games always gives a man a 
certain standing, and Marston’s fame as a full- 
back was by no means confined to the gates of 
Greyhouse School. He had been picked out for 
special mention by newspaper critics of the 
game, and this would have given the most 
modest of fellows a bit of a tilt-up to his head. 
Then, in addition to his football, there was his 
boxing, and in addition to all this the fact 
that he was not the sort of man anybody went 
out of his way to cross. The average prefect 
wouldn’t have said a word to Marston had he 
found him kicking fellows down his spiral stair- 
case. Satisfied that Marston was justified in 
doing this, he would have gone quietly away. 
But here again a horse of a peculiar colour hove 
into view. Talmage was just the man not to 
go quietly away. He was known to be death on 
bullying. He was also known to be absolutely 
fearless. On the football field or off it he had 
never been known to show the slightest sign of 
funk. Nor had Marston. Apart from football 
and boxing, Marston was hopelessly in the rear. 
He was dour and rough in manner; Talmage 
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easy and smiling. \’arston could not have made 
a speech in Debates to save his life; Talmage 
was never at a loss for words. Marston was all 
right out of doors; indoors it was Talmage cll 
the time. Who had been to supper with the 
headmaster on Sunday night precisely once in 
his school career, and then sat awkwardly silent 
all the time ? Marston. Who was a frequent 
and welcome guest at the Head’s Sunday night 
suppers ; who was known to be the apple of the 
Old Man’s eye? Talmage. 

As for Phillips, the boss of the school, he was 
unlike either. Quiet, industrious, very firm and 
yet very tactful, sound, without being brilliant, 
at games, though outshone in every department 
by Talmage, it was felt that he was, nevertheless, 
Talmage’s master. In his steady, level-headed 
way, he acted as a sort of brake on his brilliant 
friend. For they were the best of friends, There 
never was a closer or truer friendship than that 
obtaining between these two. 

Marston did not belong to their world. When 
darkness had overspread the football fields he 
was a stranger to their circle. Intellectually 
they were miles above him. Yet, strangely 
enough, Marston had never once run foul of 
Phillips. He hated Talmage—envied and hated 
him ; despised most of the other prefects and 
included the others in a general dislike ; yet he 
respected Phillips. Of course, he snarled at 
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Phillips behind his back, as we have seen, over 
the constitution of the First Fifteen, and 
Phillips knew it, but it ended at that. 

So, though the school was pleasantly excited 
over the row between Marston and Talmage, 
they felt that it wouldn’t come to anything as 
long as Phillips was the boss of things. When 
he went, and Talmage took his place, anything 
might happen. 


A boy’s first Sunday at school is probably the 
worst day of all for home-sickness. On week 
days there is plenty of bustle to take his thoughts 
off himself, but on Sunday it is mainly standing 
or sitting about and doing nothing. Dinner is 
extra nice—at Greyhouse there was Christmas 
pudding—but although a good dinner cheers one 
up wonderfully, it cannot altogether drive away 
thoughts of the dear homeland one has left 
behind. 

Greyhouse turned out very smart indeed on 
Sunday, the seniors in black tail-coats and the 
juniors in Etons, with those big white collars 
that tell tales if you get ragging. What such 
as Polson and Scriven liked about Sunday was 
the extra half-hour one got in bed. There was 
no early school, but after roll-call, at eight, a 
brief service in chapel, followed by breakfast 
and letters at eight-thirty, then a stroll round, 
then a forty minutes Greek Testament en 
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in the class-rooms, and then morning chapel 
proper. 

After dinner, from two o’clock till six, the 
school was at liberty to do exactly as it liked. 
There was no compulsion at all as to the way 
in which this long four hours was spent, but 
nearly everybody turned out for a walk, some 
of the masters taking boys with them, and 
all chums making a point of going out 
together. 

Clarence mooned about in the corridor out- 
side his class-room in hopes of seeing Lorry, 
but he watched for him in vain, as Lorry and 
Pickering were booked for a walk with the 
Upper Fourth form-master. He could hear 
Polson and Scriven indulging in their usual 
pleasantries, and presently saw the Twins, very 
prim and neat, overcoats buttoned and caps 
pulled well over their front hair, as the rule 
was for juniors, start for their afternoon walk. 
Fach glanced at him, but said nothing. After 
the incident at the station, and the kicks that 
had been exchanged, there could not possibly 
be any further friendliness between the three 
Kingsville boys. 

At length, deeming it just as well to keep out 
of the way of Polson and Scriven, Clarence 
returned to his class-room, to find it tenanted 
by one boy only, an under-sized, pale-faced 
fellow named Gilman, also a new boy. He was 
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sitting at nis desk reading a letter, and sniffling 
a little over it. Anybody could see, by the close 
writing extending over eight pages, that it was 
from his mother, for who but a mother could 
write eight pages about what has happened in 
one day ? 

Clarence walked to the window and stared out 
at the broad stretch of gravel drive, and then 
to the coke fire and warmed his hands. Then he 
looked at Gilman. 

‘ Are you going out with anyone? ”’ he asked. 

‘“N—no,”’ said Gilman, giving an extra loud 
sniff. He stammered a little, and perhaps that 
was why he had been backward in finding a 
chum so far. 

“Well, shall we have a stroll?” 

“ ¥—yes, if you like,” said Gilman, though 
he didn’t want to much. However, he stowed 
his precious letter safely away in his pocket 
and took his cap out of his desk. Clarence put 
his cap on, and without troubling to don their 
overcoats they went out into the quadrangle. 
They did not know anything about the walks in 
the neighbourhood, and so stuck to what was 
fairly familiar ground. They passed through 
the quadrangle into the first field, where other 
small boys were strolling about, the sheep 
edging away warily from them as they ap- 
proached, and thence into the second field, and 
thence, in the course of their wanderings, into 
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the third field, and across to the stream by 
which the rushes grew. 

‘There was nobody else in this meadow, or, 
when they crossed the narrow plank bridge 
into the turnip field beyond, they would have 
been told that they were going out of bounds, 
in spite of the fact that the turnip field, rented 
by the farmer who owned the sheep, was the 
property of the school. 

Following a footpath leading through the 
turnips, they came to a gate opening into a 
narrow lane, and as the nippy air had now got 
into their blood and given them a desire for 
exercise, they climbed over the gate and pro- 
ceeded along the lane pretty briskly. 

Hitherto they had spoken little, for neither 
had much heart for conversation. The bare 
hedgerows, the ditches with their melancholy 
litter of dead leaves, the gaunt trees and the 
desolate fields beyond, with a grey sky brooding 
over all, wore a hardly more despondent aspect 
than they. But they extracted a certain amount 
of comfort from each other’s society, and Gilman 
summoned up spirit enough to take a hack at 
an acorn. 

They quite expected to catch sight of other 
boys, but not a soul did they perceive as they 
followed this winding lane. 

‘ Wonder where this leads to,” said Clarence, 
as they passed a farmyard where a dog flew to 
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the limit of its chain and bayed fiercely at 
them. 

‘“May as well see,” said Gilman; ‘“‘we’ve got 
plenty of time.” 

So they went on, and presently came to a 
bunch of labourers’ cottages. With another 
bend the lane widened, and in the near dis- 
tance they caught sight of a village green with 
a sign-post pointing four ways standing in its 
centre. Farther away rose the square tower of 
an old church. A few cottages and a general 
shop constituted the only buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the green. 

Simultaneously to their ears came a sound of 
shouting and laughter. 

‘Here we are at somewhere,” said Gilman. 
“Wonder if that’s some of the fellows !”’ 

But as he spoke he slackened his pace, for 
the shouts did not sound like the shouts of 
Greyhouse boys. However, Clarence didn’t seem 
to mind, and he himself hardly liked to show 
the white feather before even a new boy by 
suggesting that they should turn back, so they 
went on, and on emerging into the open space 
of which the-village green formed the centre, 
found that a small crowd of rough-looking lads 
was throwing stones at some creature—probably 
a squirrel—that was evidently well out of their 
reach up a tree. 

“That copped ’un,”’ one of them cried. 
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‘“’Far ’im squeak ?”’ And half a dozen more 
stones were flung ere the arrival on the scene of 
the two Greys was noticed. 

“’Ullo !’’.some one said. “ Collegers |!” 

Immediately the stone-throwing ceased, for a 
live, whole colleger was a much more interesting 
person to bait than an injured squirrel. The 
gang wheeled round and surveyed the two boys 
in silence. They themselves would be between 
ten or twelve in number, of all sizes, for there 
was a youngster, wearing a bowler hat far too 
big for him, who could not have been more than 
twelve, while the largest member of the party 
was a young man of twenty. 

Clarence and Gilman, putting as bold a front 
on the matter as possible, walked on. Gilman 
was palpably nonplussed by the appearance 
of the yokels. He didn’t know what to do, 
and instinctively looked to Clarence for guid- 
ance. 

Now Clarence had never suffered molestation 
at the hands of the town boys of Kingsville. 
For one thing, he was well known in the place, 
and as many of the town boys had occasion to 
come to his aunt’s house on business errands, 
it would hardly have been wise of them to 
interfere with the nephew of a customer, and 
a lady of position at that. So, thanks to his 
ignorance of the yokel and his attitude towards 
schoolboys, rather than borne up by a disdain 
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to turn tail before a knot of common lads, 
Clarence held on rather haughtily. 

As forthe boys of Prince’s Leigh, as this 
hamlet was called, though they did not see 
much of the “collegers,” the hamlet lying in 
country that was out of bounds to all but 
prefects, they were generally prepared for a 
difference with the students of Greyhouse 
should any come their way. But for all-.they 
knew these two might be the advance guard of 
a party, and so, as Clarence and Gilman passed 
them, they turned their eyes towards the lane 
from which the two new boys had emerged. 
Failing to perceive any others, they moved 
slowly in the direction these two were taking, 
with the object of keeping them in sight. They 
might be going to the Vicarage, in which case a 
stone or two, just to help them on their way, 
would be sufficient. 

‘* Sh—shall we have a 1—look at the church ?”’ 
suggested Gilman, in a voice that was not too 
steady. 

‘““ Not a bad idea,” said Clarence. 

They therefore crossed the road, making for 
the lych-gate of the churchyard, the village 
'ads following at their own pace. Gilman opened 
the gate, and they walked up the gravel path 
towards the main door of the church. Trying this, 
they found it to be locked, and the village boys, 
quick to see the ruse, raised a mocking laugh. 
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“ Ye’re arly for charch,’ bawled one. 

“Take a seat, and likely it'll be opened at 
six,’ said another. 

Gilman, white of face, looked at Clarence. 

‘‘ What shall we do ?”’ 

“‘ Go back, I suppose,” said Clarence. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?’’ he added, noting the scared 
look in Gilman’s face. ‘“ You're not afraid 
of those chaps, are you?” 

‘‘N—no,” said Gilman. 

“Well, then, come on.” 

But Gilman hesitated. He was a frail little 
fellow, not built to give or take hard knocks, 
and something like terror looked out of the big, 
brown, appealing eyes in his white, delicately 
shaped countenance. 

“They daren’t do anything to us,” said 
Clarence, catching, nevertheless, something of 
his companion’s apprehension. ‘‘ Come on.” 

“No, I d—daren’t,” said Gilman. 

“ But we can’t stay here. They’ll think we’re 
funky of them. Come on.”’ 

‘““N—no,” said Gilman. ‘“ I—TI shall stop 
here. They d—daren’t come in here.’’ And there. 
sounded something like a sob in his voice. 

“Well, you are a miserable kid,” said Clarence 
scornfully. ‘If you won’t come, I shall go by 
myself.”’ 

“‘ D—don’t leave me,” cried Gilman desper- 
ately. ‘‘ I—I’ll come.”’ 
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“ All right. Come on, then. What is there 
to be frightened of in a parcel of cads like 
those ?”’ 

“T c—can’t help it,” said Gilman, pausing. 
“T] d—daren’t.”’ 

Anybody who had taken the trouble to go into 
these things, and find out why some boys are 
“ ofraid’’? while others are not, would have 
known, by the look in Gilman’s eyes, by the 
tremble in his voice, that his apparent cowardice 
and his stammering were due to the same thing, 
a constitutional nervousness that he could no 
more help than the absence of colour in his 
white face. 

When Clarence started down the path, Gilman 
hung behind. Then, seeing that he was actually 
being left to his fate, he hastened, panic-stricken, 
after Clarence. Watching them, the village lads 
had, as they thought, sized up the two of them. 
One was afraid of them, the other wasn't. 

For the one who was, they felt contempt ; the 
one who wasn’t must be ‘‘learned”’ otherwise. 

They had clustered round the lych-gate. As 
the two Greyhouse boys came through, the 
village lads separated, making a sort of lane 
down which the visitors might pass, and to one 
not knowing their minds it would have appeared 
that the villagers after all bore the visitors no 
particular ill-will. A little chaff, and the thing 


was over. 
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So it appeared to Clarence, at any rate, and 
wondering why Gilman should have shown 
fear of these louts, he strode down the lane with 
a firm step, Gilman at his heels. 

But not far. A very little way, indeed. He 
was, perhaps, about half-way down the lane 
formed by the villagers when one of them 
suddenly put out his foot. Clarence stumbled 
Over it, tried to save himself, and fell, and 
Gilman, helped by a shove from behind, tripping 
over him, there they sprawled in the mud, 
their tormentors raising a guffaw of merriment. — 
Clarence scrambled up, hot and furious, and, 
seeing a grinning face near him, struck at it, 
and in return got such a punch on the cheek- 
bone as knocked all the fight out of him. These 
village boys were hard and strong ; their rough 
outdoor life made them so. Pound for pound 
they were stronger than boys of the same weight 
and size at Greyhouse, but their inferiority lay 
in their breed. They would run where the 
Greyhouse boy would stop. Unfortunately for 
Clarence, he had only just come to Greyhouse, 
and having got a knock in the face from a boy 
palpably much stronger than himself, backed 
up by a crowd of other boys equally strong, 
it seemed to him, as his courage oozed out of 
his finger-tips, that this was no place for Clar- 
ence Beresford, whereupon, restraining a violent 
desire to take to his heels (he was so far of breed 
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enough for that), he walked rapidly away. Jeers 
and hoots followed. him, and the sound of them 
caused him to quicken his pace. It is all very 
well to sit in a room and think how much braver 
one would be oneself under similar circumstances, 
but in order to know exactly how one would 
behave after getting a good flush smack on the 
cheek-bone from a rough fist with a suggestion 
of iron muscles behind it, one must have 
experienced it. 

Clarence supposed that Gilman was following 
him. He had not gone a dozen paces, however, 
when the jeers hurled at him changed to rough 
cries of approval. 

He looked round, to behold Gilman, such 
a pitiable sight a few moments since, facing the 
crowd, his fists clenched, his eyes flashing fire, 
his white face tense with fury. 


CHAPTER XI 
BITERS BITTEN 


It is often the way with fellows who suffer from 
nerves that, once they get the better of them, 
they are as brave as lions. And this is what had 
happened to Gilman. While he thought of the 
danger, he was frightfully afraid of it, but once 
he was in the thick of it, and a rough push had 
sent him flying over his companion, his nerves 
vanished, and he felt only the personal insult 
and a desire to be revenged. 

The villagers were evidently taken aback 
by his bold show, and their heads wagged on 
their beefy necks as they roared at the little 
fellow squaring up at them. If they had left it 
at that, Gilman, having shown them that he 
wasn't a fellow to be trifled with, would have 
gone off with Clarence, and the peace of this 
Sabbath afternoon would not have been further 
disturbed save in so far as the yokels saw fit 
to disturb it / 

But Gilman’s warlike attitude was too much 
for them. If he wanted satisfaction, he must 
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have it, and one of them gave the small youth 
with the big bowler hat a push towards the 
Greyhouse boy with the words: “ Go on, Billy, 
you ain’t much bigger’n him. Gie ’m a smack 
i’ the jor.”’ 

Billy, thus apostrophized, stepped forward, 
and, having taken the precaution to hand his 
large bowler hat to one of his friends, advanced 
on Gilman with a flail-like movement of his 
arms. Coming within what he thought to be 
hitting distance, he slogged wildly at Gilman, 
but missed him by about a foot, and, carried 
round by the impetus of his futile blow, pre- 
sented his back to Gilman, who, hitting out 
wildly, caught him a sharp one under the ear. 
A dangerous blow when there is weight behind 
it, in this case it simply had the effect of warming 
Billy up to his work. Entirely ignorant of the 
art of fighting, he turned sideways to Gilman 
and lashed out at him with his right arm, mean- 
while protecting his face with his left. Had 
Gilman known anything at all about boxing, 
he could have jumped inside Billy’s right arm 
and punched him wherever he could see a bit 
of face to hit, but the Greyhouse boy was 
lashing out just as wildly himself, with the 
result that most of his blows fell on Billy’s arm, 
while Billy’s fist, pump-handling up and down 
in hopes of finding a bit of Gilman, quite acci- 
dentally came in contact with Gilman’s mouth 
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and cut his lip against his teeth. By drawing 
first blood in this way, Billy pleased‘his friends 
immensely, and they called on him to get him 
another like that. The effect of the jab in the 
mouth was to take all the steam out of Gilman. 
His face deadly white, his eyes glittering, his 
heart thumping wildly against his ribs, he still, 
however, belaboured the air of Prince’s Leigh 
with hysterical movements of his arms, while 
Billy, gradually locating his opponent’s face, 
and at the same time keeping his own well- 
covered, at length landed a vicious blow on 
Gilman’s nose, and, learning from the shouts 
of his companions that he had once more 
drawn blood, deemed it at length safe to change 
his sideway attack for a frontal one, and, with 
both hands in action, fairly drove Gilman 
before him, till they reached a grassy bank 
where, with a hard blow between the eyes, he 
dropped Gilman, spent and blubbering, to the 
ground. 

But even as he stood flushed and triumphant 
over his vanquished foe, ready to deal out more 
of the medicine should the latter show the least 
desire for it,an exclamation from the lookers-on 
caused Billy to glance down the road. 

‘More collegers ! ”’ 

Billy had looked the wrong way. The collegers 
in question were coming in an opposite direction 
from that by which Clarence and Gilman had 
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reached the hamlet. It was a round walk 
occasionally taken by the more venturesome 
of the Greyhouse spirits, who, instead of leaving 
the school boundaries by the bridge leading to 
the turnip field, found it a far safer plan to start 
out by a legitimate route, and finish with the 
turnip field, reaching this when the gathering 
dusk rendered it unlikely that any master or 
“ pre.”’ would be abroad. 

With a great sense of relief Clarence observed 
that the newcomers were no less than Polson, 
Scriven and Johnson. Gaining the road by a 
stile, these three perceived at a glance how 
affairs stood. For a moment, it is true, Scriven 
looked as if he would like to return by the way 
he had come, but as Polson and Johnson imme- 
diately headed towards Gilman, he had to follow 
them. 

Polson did not dash across the road with a 
cry of “To the rescue, Greyhouse!’”’ or any- 
thing of that kind. Experience had taught 
him the necessity of using his head on these 
occasions. Indeed, he had no quixotic ideas 
about chivalry, and had on occasion, when 
seriously outnumbered by the foe, unbent so 
far as to use his legs in rapid retreat. With 
the odds fairly even, however, let it be said 
that he was always ready for a “scrap.” 

On this occasion he would have been a 
dastard indeed if he had not gone to the aid 
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of his schoolfellow, and so, crossing the road, 
Billy at the same time retiring, he pulled 
Gilman to his feet. 

‘““Come on, you silly ass,’’ he said.~ “ What 
on earth did you come round here for!” 

And, Johnson and Scriven closing up behind, 
they all four walked towards Clarence, who, 
although a poor fifth, did make five, and five 
is a fairly compact number. Before, how- 
ever, the four could reach Clarence, a clod 
of earth hit Polson in the neck. Picking it 
up he returned it at the group of villagers, 
who thereupon made a rush in force, all except 
the oldest of the lot, who, puffing his pipe, 
leaned against the lych-gate and watched 
the affair with much amusement and satis- 
faction. 

Clarence, as the villagers crossed the road, 
made a dash for his friends, but he was cut 
off by two of the yokels, and saw he would 
have to fight if he was to escape an unmerciful 
pummelling. Had he known it, his size was 
in his favour, for he was as big as Polson, and 
the lad of the countryside reckons up an op- 
ponent entirely by his inches. On this occa- 
sion he needed only to show a bold front to 
cause the villagers to approach him with 
caution. One would have diverted his atten- 
tion in order to allow the other to get in his 
attack sideways. 
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But Clarence knew nothing of fighting, and 
was just in a desperate funk. He had one 
quality, however, that was always destined 
to be useful to him, and that was presence of 
mind. He saw that safety lay in the church- 
yard. These villagers had not dared follow 
him in there, and would not again. So, instead 
of doing his best to keep off the yokels ad- 
vancing on him, he darted between them and 
made for the lych-gate. 

It wasn’t a bad idea in its way, and if all 
the Greys had gone in a body and got behind 
the gate, they would have had a better chance 
of keeping the villagers off. As it was, only 
Clarence had time to cross the road. But at 
the gate he met with opposition he had not 
reckoned with. The young man of the party 
was comfortably ensconced with his back to 
the gate, and when Clarence reached him he 
did not move. 

“‘Doan’t be a coo’ard, you,” said he. “ Go 
and ’elp t’others.”’ 

Brought to bay thus, Clarence had not 
time to turn round before his particular assail. 
ants were on him. One grasping his collar, 
the other gave him a kick on the leg, and 
then, Clarence struggling lustily, and being 
pretty strong in spite of the soft life he had 
led, they all fell to the ground together. 

And as this happened, the big fellow at 
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the gate, glancing up the road, straightened 
himself, then drew his pipe from his mouth 
and gave a warning cry. 

““ Look out, lads, there’s more of ’em comin’ !”’ 

The call had a double effect. It caused the 
villagers to waver in their attack, and was as 
wine to the blood of Polson & Co. 

And in another moment the tide of battle 
was entirely altered, for with a bound Marston, 
his grim jaw set, was over the stile, Boulter and 
Pyke, gurgling with joy, following him with equal 
speed. 

But even now the villagers, though they 
had wavered, recognized the fact that they 
still outnumbered the schoolboys, and the 
appearance of one or two more of their own 
kind in the distance gave them fresh heart. © 
So they set to work again on Polson, Scriven 
and Johnson, for neither Gilman, though he 
hit out feebly, nor Clarence, who had struggled 
to his feet, was of any use, which made the 
odds two to one. As a matter of fact, up to 
the arrival of Marston and his friends, Polson 
had been the only one who had given any 
account of himself, for Scriven and Johnson 
weren't much good against - these slogging 
ploughboys. It need hardly be said, then, 
that Polson, Scriven and Johnson were not a 
little relieved when the three seniors took a 
hand, for Scriven was on the ground with 
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two opponents on top of him, Johnson’s nose 
was bleeding, and Polson was sore pressed by 
three assailants. 

Two of these were immediately engaged by 
Boulter and Pyke, while Marston went to the 
deliverance of Scriven. Warding off several 
fierce blows that were aimed at him, he © 
clutched at the villagers pummelling Scriven 
and, dragging them to their feet, dismissed 
them, one with a kick that almost raised him 
from the ground, and the other with a clout 
on the ear that sent its recipient staggering 
a dozen yards. The one who had been kicked 
stooped for a stone, but had hardly grasped it 
when he had to fly to escape another kick 
from the unerring foot of the school full- 
back. 

Now if Clarence had remained consistent in 
his cowardice, if the sight of Marston, Boulter 
and Pyke had not made him feel a strong and 
brave fellow, and if, feeling that it was time 
for him to take a part in the struggle, he had 
not made a jump at the boy flying before 
Marston and borne him to the ground, much 
that follows would never have happened. 

For at the moment that Clarence performed 
this act of valour, Johnson, who had chased a 
village boy as far as the stile by which he him- 
self had reached the road, raised a sudden 
cry of.“ Cave! Pres!” 
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Under ordinary circumstances all the Greys 
present, including the three seniors, would 
have made a rapid exit from the scene by such 
ways as promised safety—the rustics accelerating 
their departure with turf and _ brickbats— 
for to be caught out of bounds was a serious 
matter, and to be caught brawling out of 
bounds a still more serious one. 

But it happened that as Clarence pulled 
the boy flying from Marston to the ground 
the big fellow by the gate, with the words 


“One at a time’s enough, mister,’ grasped — 


Clarence by the collar and was pulling him 
away when he received a drive in the ribs that 
made him grunt and stagger towards the 
lych-gate. But he was a_ brawny fellow, 
heavy and hard, and capable of standing a 
good many punches, so, having recovered from 
his surprise, he rushed at Marston and put 
all of his fourteen stone into a blow that would 
assuredly have caused Marston to measure his 
length had not the tutelage of Seaman Hedges 
enabled the footballer to jump to one side, 
with the result that the blow fell on empty 
air and the ploughman, in passing, got another 
in the ribs that made him grunt again. 

This engagement of the two principals had 
the effect of calling a truce on the other fight- 
ing, the Greys as well as the villagers being 
quite ready to cease hostilities. Johnson 
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came rushing up to his party with a second 
warning that “ pre.s’’ were approaching, but 
Boulter and Pyke weren’t going to leave their 
pal Marston, and Polson and Scriven weren’t 
going to leave Boulter and Pyke. 

When, therefore, Talmage and Adams arrived 
on the scene, they were presented with the 
hardly edifying spectacle, for a Sunday after- 
noon, of the Greyhouse full-back—a fellow who 
ought to have known better, anyone would 
have thought—engaged in fisticuffs with a 
young ploughman, to an audience of villagers 
and Greys picturesquely mingled. 

The ploughman stood a head above Marston, 
and one could see the stout build of him through 
his tightly fitting black coat. Those two digs 
in the ribs told him that he was up against a 
boxer gentleman, but he was a dogged chap, 
and felt confident that with his superior size 
and weight he would be able to teach this boxer 
gentleman something in a minute or two. After 
one or two more rushes, which Marston easily 
eluded, his ire broke forth in a taunt. 

“Tf I could run as fast as you, I'd have ’e,” 
he said, and rushed in again. 

And this time Marston stood still. With a 
_ quick turn of his head he avoided the plough- 
man’s slog, and replied with a strong, swift 
upper-cut to the villager’s jaw. From Seaman 
Hedges’ point of view it was a beautiful blow, 
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perfectly timed, with all Marston’s weight 
behind it. The ploughman was stopped in 
the middle of his rush, his hands grasped help- 
lessly at the air, he swayed and toppled over. 
Marston waited for him to get up, but he lay 
still. The big fellow was down and out. 

Realizing this, Marston was just dropping 
on to one knee to see to his man, when the 
sound of a familiar voice caused him to look 
up quickly. 

 What’s this ?” Talmage was saying. “ What 
are you doing here, Marston ?” 

“Found a crowd of cads setting on a few 
of our men,” replied Marston. ‘Had to 
help.” 

‘ You were out of bounds,’ said Talmage. 
He turned to the others. “ All you fellows 
are out of bounds. Clear off back to the coll, 
and see me after breakfast to-morrow.” Gazing 
round, he noticed Clarence and Gilman. “And 
you have two new kids here! Who brought 
them this way ?”’ 

“ They brought themselves. We found 
these cads booting them,” explained Polson. 

‘ Well, take them back with you, and tell 
them what the bounds are.” 

And Talmage turned to Marston, who, on 
his knees in the mud, and rather white of 
face, was smacking the ploughman’s hands, 
while Boulter wrenched at his collar and tie. 
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To the great relief of the seniors the plough- 
man at length opened his eyes. After gazing 
round in a dazed way, helped by Boulter, 
he sat up. Then with a heave Marston and 
Boulter got him to his feet. 

“Feel better ?’’ asked Marston gruffly. 

“Aye,” he said, passing his hands over his 
forehead. ‘‘ Lemme sit down and I’ll be aw 
right in a minnut.” 

They took him to the bank at the side of 
the road, and he sat down heavily. 

“That was a good ’un you copped me, 
mister,’ he said a little faintly to Marston. 

“Sorry it was so hard,” said Marston. 

‘“‘ Better leave the fellow with his friends now, 
Marston,” said Talmage rather sharply. ‘‘ This 
is a rotten sort of business.’”’ He waved to the 
others. ‘Clear off back, the lot of you,” 
he shouted, noticing the lowering looks of the 
village boys, who appeared to be quite ready 
now to have another go. 

The Greys went towards the stile, and Adams, 
following, saw that they did not linger when 
they were over it. 

‘“‘ Now, Marston,” said Talmage. 

“Don’t let me detain you if you want to 
be getting on,” said Marston icily. ‘‘ For 
the moment I’m looking after this sport.” 

“Very good,” said Phillips. ‘“ To-morrow 
after breakfast—don’t forget.” 
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He walked off to his friend, and the two 
prefects returned the way they had come. 
They left Marston patting the ploughman’s 
hand in the most sympathetic way. 

Five minutes later, having waited long 
enough to see the healthy red colour almost 
all back in the ploughman’s face, Marston 
rose to his feet. With a disdainful glance 
at the sullen, threatening faces of the village 
lads, whose ranks were now augmented by all 
sorts of odd folk who had come out to see what 
the trouble was, he walked right through 
them and picked up a Greyhouse cap that 
was lying by the lych-gate, and then, crossing 
the road, vaulted over the stile and strode off 
schoolwards, 


CHAPTER XII 
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*‘ GENTLEMEN,” observed Polson, as the occu- 
pants of Dormitory Eight began to disrobe 
that night, “‘I want to introduce to you a 
very remarkable character. Unaccustomed 
though I am to public speaking, I would 
dilate—that the word, Sambo ?—on the Hero 
that we suddenly find to be in our midst. 
All unconscious of the fact, we have been 
treating as an ordinary person one com- 
pared to whom MHereward the Wake, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and Horatio, Viscount 
Nelson es 

“Not to speak of Sergeant Cripps,” put 
in Scriven. 

“Not to speak of Sergeant Cripps—were 
footling molly-coddles.” He got up on to 
his bed and struck an attitude. ‘‘ Whose 
eye is it beams with courage that has seldom 
been seen within these ancient walls ? Who 
will be called out before the whole school on 
Wednesday by the headmaster ig 
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“And sent to his study,” suggested Sambo 
with a grin. 

“And sent to his study,” assented Polson, 
“for the Victoria Cross which will have arrived 
by the morning post packed in cotton-wool and 
sealed with his Majesty’s own royal seal 4: 

‘Get on with it, Polly,’ murmured Johnson. 

“Who will come blushing back to Big School 
to have the medal pinned to his breast—that 
medal bearing the two simple words which 
bring a thrill to the heart of every true English- 
man—‘ For Valour’—and remains a_ price- 
less heirloom in the family of the recipient——” 

“Unless pawned,” put in Scriven. 

“Unless pawned,” allowed Polson, “ for 
all time, ever and a day—who, I ask——” 

Name!” came from all quarters of the 
dormitory, for even the Twins were listening 
with malicious amusement. 

‘Need I tell you whom we have to honour 
to-night—Clarence Beresford !” 

The name was greeted with loud, ironical 
applause. 

‘ You have all heard,” cried Polson, raising 
his hand for silence, ‘“‘ of the deed by which 
he won deathless fame this afternoon that 
ever was. Attacked by the unspeakable Picts 
and Scots of Prince’s Leigh, we ordinary fellers 
just stood to our guns as well as we could in our 
little way, but for Clarence no mere three 
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village lads was good enough. He, scorning 
such, flew across the road and clutched by 
his fat red neck a giant—a man standing any- 
thing between six and seven feet, and because 
of that deed we propose to do him honour 
to-night, so form up for the triumphal march 
with your instruments of music! ”’ 

So saying, Polson leapt from his bed and 
seized his tooth-brush and tooth-mug, some- 
body else produced a mouth-organ, some 
hastily wrapped paper round their combs, 
and, a procession having been formed with 
Polson at its head, the boys of Dormitory Eight 
marched solemnly round the washstands play- 
ing a discordant march, and then, halting 
opposite Clarence’s bed, continued to play 
while their luckless companion completed 
his undressing. 

When, shamefaced and scarlet of cheek, he at 
length crept into bed, they marched once again 
round the washstands and then dispersed to 
their own beds. 

The way of Dormitory Eight was a short one. 
That was all that was said. But it cut deep. 
Clarence could have stood it better if somebody 
had called him a funk right out. But to be 
hailed as a hero after what he knew to be his 
very inglorious display of the afternoon filled 
his cup of bitterness to the brim. He felt 
more certain than ever that he could never 
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win through at this place, and consoled him- 
self in his humiliation by making plans for an 
escape at the earliest possible moment. 

He had to wait till Tuesday night before 
Fortune seemed to favour him. Then, in 
tea, his tooth started aching again, and went 
on aching, and in the morning his face was 
nicely swollen, and the tooth still active. The 
quiet boy who sat next to him told him he 
had better “‘ go and see Paget.” 

Now, toothache is a thing that makes you 
feel utterly bad. You can’t fix your attention 
on anything, and you only half listen to what 
is said to you. You prog the wretched tooth 
with your penholder, you feel you would like 
to tear it out, you hate the thing as you would 
a deadly enemy, but even more dreadful than 
the toothache is the thought of the dentist 
and the cold, hard feel of the forceps as they 
enter your mouth. Agonizing though the 
toothache may be, you feel it is better to suffer, 
to sit with your handkerchief to your burning 
cheek, than to brave the dentist, whose purring 
voice, soft touch, and gentle manner you 
know to be only cloaks to unrestrained ferocity. 
The man is really a fiend who is going to separate 
you from a living part of yourself. So you go 
on bearing the pain either till it goes away or 
until, nerveless, unmanned, and hardly able 
to think or speak coherently, you at length 
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submit to the fierce wrench that, cruelly though 
it hurts, means instant relief from your agony. 
And then you come forth, with perhaps a tear or 
two in your eyes and certainly a gap that feels 
as large as a quarry in your jaw, but something 
of the hero in your attitude, and a smile for 
your worst friend. You have had your tooth 
out. 

Clarence’s tooth was hurting him so much 
that for the moment he had forgotten all about 
running away, his one thought being to get rid 
of the pain. He went to Miss Paget, who 
said yes, it must have been hurting him, as his 
face was so swollen, and which wasit ? Oh, here 
it was! Yes, beginning to decay. Well, he had 
better see the dentist. 

And the matron of School House scribbled 
on a card: 


‘‘ Beresford to see Dentist. 
M. PAGET. 


“Take this to the headmaster’s clerk,’”’ she 
said. “‘ He will probably be in the Library. 
He will get you an exeat.”’ 

Clarence therefore took the card to the head- 
master’sjclerk, a mild, pleasant young gentleman 
who told Clarence to come to him after dinner 
for his exeat. ‘“‘ You'll have to, catch the two- 
thirty train,’ he added. 

All this looking at, however, had made the 
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tooth a little better. The tooth itself seemed 
to know that it had got to see the dentist, as it 
was now throbbing thoughtfully rather than 
fiercely. Clarence accordingly felt better, and 
as he made a miserable effort to eat some 
dinner it occurred to him that now—now 
was the time to escape ! 

He immediately proceeded to form his plans, 
and he was a good one at plans. Instead of 
taking a ticket to Lipsham he would take one to 
Billesley—or why not all the way to Kingsville ? 

That was a bright idea. He supposed the 
exeat would say ‘‘ to Lipsham,” but it wasn’t 
likely the booking clerk would look at it closely. 
He would see it was a properly-signed exeat, 
and that would be enough for him. 

This, therefore, was the scheme Clarence 
matured over his boiled beef. And once home; 
he roundly vowed nothing whatever should 
bring him back to this hateful place |! 

After dinner he went straight to the Library. 
In the doorway he met the clerk, who handed 
him his exeat. It was a printed form with 
particulars filled in by the clerk, and bearing 
the headmaster’s firm, clear signature. 

Armed with this passport to freedom Clarence 
hurriedly got his coat and cap and slipped 
down the drive into the road leading to the 
station. Other fellows were going to their 
houses, but as these all lay east of the 
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school, he had the road to the station to 
himself. 

His tooth was still aching, but not sufficiently 
to trouble him much. That would wait till he 
got to Kingsville—his aunt always knew what 
to do with a tooth. 

His spirits rose as he walked rapidly away 
from the school. At last he was on the way 
home! He had the whole afternoon in which 
to get away. He wouldn’t be missed till tea- 
time, and then he would be safe—safe | 

He arrived at the station to find the book- 
ing office, of course, closed. They always are 
slow at opening the booking offices at these 
local stations. Clarence fumed up and down 
the booking hall and out on to the platform. 
The place was deserted. He went up to the 
top of the platform and down to the bottom. 
Returning to the booking hall, he saw the 
youth who issued tickets just raising the little 
shutter that covered the ticket pigeon-hole. 

As we have seen, Clarence was a lad of some 
wiliness. Putting down a sovereign, and casually 
displaying the exeat, he murmured: “ Kings- 
ville-on-Sea, single, please.” 

The youth put out a lean, grubby paw and 
took the exeat from him. 

“It says Lipsham here.” 

“Yes. I’m going to get out there first.” 

“Sorry I can’t book you further,” said the 
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booking clerk, taking a long look at Clarence, 
who, trying to appear as unconcerned as pos- 
sible, accepted his Lipsham ticket and walked 
out on to the platform. The booking clerk 
smiled. They knew a Jitile bit more than that 
at Greyhouse station. 

Somewhat disconcerted by the rebuff, 
Clarence comforted himself with the thought 
that, after all, it would be easy to go on to 


Billesley, pay the difference, and rebook to — 


Kingsville. But he realized that it wasn’t 
such an easy matter to run away as he had 
imagined. However, he had a chance now, 
and he meant to make every use of it. He 
saw that a school like this was no place for 
him. Hitherto he had been a dismal failure. 
A little extra pink came into his face as he 
thought of the try he had so nearly scored 
behind his own goal-posts, and the pink in- 
creased to crimson as he remembered the 
sarcastic celebration of his bravery at Prince’s 
Leigh by Dormitory Eight. How he hated — 
those fellows—and the Twins—and everybody — 
except Lorry and Talmage and the quiet | 
fellow who sat next to him in—— | 

And at that moment a familiar voice fell 
on his ear. 

‘Hurry up, you men! It’s twenty-seven 
past!” 

It was Polson. And Clarence, as he stood 
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rooted to the platform, heard others come 
into the booking hall and clamour for tickets. 
For there had been a good deal of toothache 
at the school during these past few days, thanks 
to the many sweet things brought back and so 
liberally partaken of, and, including Clarence, 
no less than eight Greys were travelling to Lip- 
sham to see the dentist. 

Clarence’s heart dropped into his boots as 
he heard the tramp of many feet in the little 
booking hall. There would be no going on 
to Billesley now. ... But he might evade 
them and take the next train on. He felt 
sick and desperate. He must manage it 
somehow ! 

“Hullo! Here’s Beresford, V.C.!” ex- 
claimed Polson, emerging on to the platform. 
He was not, as was usual, accompanied by 
Scriven, but Johnson was there. The other 


boys were strangers to Clarence. “Very 
unsociable of you to come by yourself, 
Clarence,” added Polson. “I say, you merry 


men, do you know Beresford—one of our 
latest ?”’ 

The merry men did not look very merry. 
Several had swollen faces, and, indeed, no 
one looked at all merry except Polson, 
whose toothache, like Clarence’s, had now 
departed. ; 

The train coming in at that moment, Polson 
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completed his introduction in the compart- 
ment they all climbed into. 

“ Clarence Beresford—the company. Clarence 
has many qualities, but his chief is the pos- 
session of a lion’s heart, of which he will give 
you proof by seeing old Marcom first. He 
will lead the way and show us how a man and 
a gentleman can take his gruel—won’t you, 
Clarence ?” 

Beresford smiled in a sickly way, for he felt 
as little like joking as the rest of them. 

When the residence of Mr. Marcom, the 
dentist, was reached, Polson gave the front 
door bell an extra vigorous pull, and then 
slipped to the rear of the party. A grim- 
looking servant admitted the boys and showed 
them into the waiting-room. The hapless 
sufferers turned over the much-thumbed period- 
icals lying on the table, as many had done 
before them, with listless fingers, until the 
door of an inner room opened and a young 
woman, holding a handkerchief to her mouth, 
came out, followed by a little white-whiskered 
man in a frock-coat and spectacles. 

“ Ah! quite a company!” he exclaimed, 
peering at the Greys as he rubbed his hands 
together with pleasure at the thought of the 
bills he would have to make out. ‘Good 
afternoon, young gentlemen! I can see that 
you are all suffering from the same thing—’m? 
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Sweets, bull’s-eyes—’m? [I really think I 
ought to have shares in some confectionery 
business—’m ? Now, which shall I have the 
pleasure of seeing first ?”’? His eyes - gleamed 
brightly through his spectacles. ‘Not an 
offer that one jumps at—’m? But we must 
make a start!” 

Polson stole a glance at Clarence, who, seeing 
his chance of getting away before the others 
and catching a train to Billesley, rose from 
his chair. 

“Ha! good lad! You will show the way— 
’m? Then come with me, and we will see 
what the mischief is.” 

Clarence went into the inner room, and the 
dentist shut the door. 

“Sit down here, please,” said Mr. Marcom, 
indicating the dental chair. “ Now, open 
mouth. Why, you have beautiful teeth, but 
you must look after them,’ he purred, “ for 
I can see that a little something wants doing to 
more than one of them. Which one is it ?” 

“ That,” gurgled Clarence, pointing to the 
tooth which had been troubling him. 

Mr. Marcom peered at it. 

“Only a small cavity. I think I can save 
that tooth for you, so suppose you just wait a 
little—’m ?—while I attend to some of your 
friends with whom I may have to use more— 
er—expeditious methods—’m? . . . Yes, [ 
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will ask you to wait a little,” he added, walk- 
ing to the door and opening it. ‘‘For the 
moment I will see another young gentleman,” 
he added in a louder voice, “‘ as the first case 
is one of filling only. Who will come next ?” 

The sufferers looked at one another, and 
finally the boy sitting nearest to the surgery 
got on to his feet. The door was closed upon 
him, but in a few moments the dentist rang a 
bell, and the grim-looking servant appeared 
with a small jug of warm water. She closed 
the door after her, and there was a death-like 
stillness in the waiting-room, while seven 
pairs of eyes were bent upon papers that 
possessed not the slightest interest for them. 

For a tooth worn down to the gums, or 
otherwise presenting difficulties, science has 
mercifully provided anesthetics of various 
grades. But “freezing” takes time, and is 
itself not unaccompanied with pain as the 
needle enters the gums, and so, when a tooth 
offers a good hold for the forceps, and there is 
a party of restless boys awaiting his attentions 
in the next room, a dentist may perifaps be 
forgiven for going the shortest and quickest 
way to end the trouble gaping at him. 

So, almost immediately after the entrance of 
the grim-looking Mary with her jug of warm 
water, the air was cleft with a yell, and a tremor 
passed through the patients. Mr. Marcom 
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was not one to waste time over a parcel of 
schoolboys, and it was not long before he had 
dragged another aching molar from its bed, 
this time to a yell rather louder than the first, 
With the fourth boy to be seen it also proved 
a case for extraction, and Mr. Marcom was 
warming to his work. In half an hour he was 
expecting a well-to-do patient who would 
occupy him for the next hour or so, and so he 
had need to hurry. 

Polson was momentarily getting more ner- 
vous. After the sixth yell—the resounding yell 
of Johnson—his courage forsook him and he 
rose hurriedly to his feet. 

“T’m off,” he said. 

But as he spoke the handle of the inner door 
turned, and he sat down again. ‘‘ You go 
in again,’ he whispered rapidly to Clarence. 
“While your tooth is being stopped, I’ll slip off. 
I’m not having any.” 

“It'll soon be all right—’m ?”” Mr. Marcom 
was purring to Johnson. “ Brave fellow—brave 
fellow—you stood it better than anybody. 
And now the next, please,” he added briskly. 

Clarence hesitated, but Polson directed at 
him a glance so malevolent and menacing 
that almost before he was aware of it the new 
boy was on his feet again. 

Mr. Marcom had now attended to so many 
boys that he hardly looked at their faces, only 
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into their mouths. They seemed to him as 
like as peas, and he would only know when 
he had done with them when he had attended 
to eight. He had kept the score, and knew 
that this was the seventh. He therefore failed 
to recognize Clarence as one he had seen 
before, and conducted him genially to the dread 
chair. 

“Sit down here, please. . . Now, open 
mouth. . . Don’t be afraid. . . I won’t hurt 
you. . . . Ah, yes, a small cavity that 
side, but over here—my word !—this is a bad 
tooth——”’ 

And then—horror of horrors !—before Clar- 
ence could explain that he had come back to 
have the cavity filled, his head was seized 
by the grim, ferocious Mary, a pair of forceps 
shot out of the dentist’s sleeve, and the next 
moment he was howling louder than anybody | 
had howled and Mr. Marcom was applying — 
the fiercest tug of the afternoon. And asa tooth 
which hadn’t been troubling Clarence at all 
was wrenched from its socket, the street bell 
clanged loudly, and Clarence was hardly given 
time to wash his mouth before he was bundled 
out of the operating chair. 

“Surely,” exclaimed Mr. Marcom, glancing 
round the waiting-room, “there was another 
boy! Gone? Never mind, another day will 
do. Suit him quite as well... ’m? Ah, 
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good afternoon, madame; step in here, will 
you ?”’ 

Clarence, descending to the street, found 
his seven companions waiting for him. 

“ Hullo, Clarence,” said Polson, “I thought 
he was only going to stop one of yours! ”’ 

“ He thought I was you,” gurgled Clarence 
through his handkerchief. 

Polson stared at him, and then, throwing 
back his head, uttered a loud laugh. It was a 
rasping, brutal laugh, and, coming on the top 
of everything else, it cut Clarence to the quick. 

“Who's the funk now?’ he demanded, 
fury in his eyes, though he was half crying 
with the shock of the extraction. 

“Eh?” demanded Polson, his laughter 
ceasing. 

“Got you there, Polly!” said Johnson, 
giving Clarence a pat on the back, 

“Say that again!” said Polson, edging 
up to Clarence. 

But here the grim servant opened the door 
and gazed out on the eight boys, who, taking 
the hint, departed stationwards, 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A LETTER HOME 


PoLsoN wasn’t anything like so cheerful 
as usual on the journey home. Always ready 
to raise a laugh at somebody else’s expense, 
he didn’t at all like the laugh being turned 
against himself. The witty speeches he ad- 
dressed to his injured companions fell rather 
flat. 

“ You keep your eye on Polly,” said the 
good-natured Johnson to Clarence as they 
walked up to the school. “He won’t let 
you off for calling him a funk.” —_ 

Clarence said nothing. He was in a sullen 
mood. All his attempts to get away from _ 
the school seemed to be useless, and the out- _ 
look was depressing. It appeared as if he 
would have to stay in a place that he detested, 
and the prospect wasn’t rendered the brighter 
by the fact that he had obviously made an 
enemy of a boy who was a near neighbour 
in his dormitory. In the quadrangle, in the 
playing-fields, in the class-rooms, in all the 
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ways and walks of school downstairs, it is 
possible to keep your distance from an enemy, 
but you are penned up in a dormitory for 
_ eight or nine hours out of the twenty-four, 
“ end it is then that your enemy has “ got” 
you. 

It may appear unreasonable of Clarence to 
have allowed himself to be so miserable at a 
school that was run on up-to-date, humane lines, 
and which apparently contained a lot of very 
decent fellows who, without going out of their 
way to do it, were quite willing to give him a 
leg-up when he wanted one, but it was the 
combination of his shortcomings that sent him 
back to the school that afternoon with a beaten 
look about him. He had failed in his class- 
room, boys much younger than himself putting 
him to shame with their learning; he had 
failed in the football field, and it appeared to 

,him that he was the butt and fool of his dor- 
‘mitory. He made, of course, the very natural 
mistake, which most boys make, especially 
those afflicted with blushing, of thinking that 
veverybody’s attention was fixed on him, whereas 
nobody was thinking about him at all, not 
even the Twins. The lowest boys in the Lower 
Fourth, in fact, were inclined to be rather 
friendly with him because he saved them from 
occupying the last place in the class. His foot- 
balling blunders, though causing amusement 
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at the time, had been attributed, fairly enough, 
to his ignorance of the game. And the rank 
and file of Dormitory Eight were not ill-disposed 
towards him, seeing that he diverted the atten- 
tion of Polson, Scriven & Co. from themselves. 
For there had been a time when the neat orderly 
ways of the Twins even had drawn upon them 
the attentions of the Polsonians. 

However, there was nobody to tell Clarence 
that he was making himself confoundedly 
miserable about nothing, so he turned into 
the school enclosure with a heart of lead and 
the poorer by a useful, if decayed, back tooth. 
Sore of mouth, he was also sore of heart, soured 
and disheartened. He was in a trap, and saw 
no outlet of escape. There was only one way 
to bolt, and that was by train, but even if he 
got across country to Lipsham he was doubtful 
if he would be booked from there if he looked 
anything at all like a Greyhouse schoolboy. 
But disguising himself would take some pre-— 
paration and planning, and he would have to 
wait for another half-holiday before he could 
do anything. And even then he must find 
some excuse for not playing football, which was 
compulsory. 

The match against Clouds was over by the 
time the dental party regained the school, and 
the juniors in the Upper and Lower Fourth 
rooms were excitedly discussing its incidents. 
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Though Marston had played his usual sound, 
sure game at full-back, and the three-quarters, 
besides defending well, had made good use 
of such chances as came their way in attack, 
the school had lost through the ineffectiveness 
of its forwards. There was much indignation 
about the composition of the scrum, it being 
alleged that Phillips and Talmage had put their 
pals in the team to the exclusion of better 
men. 

Talmage, however, did not look very down- 
hearted as he popped his head into the Upper 
Fourth room about half-past five. It took a 
lot to disturb Talmage. 

“Polson here ?”’ he asked. 

Polson rose from the best place in front 
of the fire. 

“Oh, just a moment, Polson! My fag, 
Whittaker, is sick, and I want somebody till 


he’s out again. Find some one who’s not 


bagged, will you ?” 

“Right you are,’ said Polson, and “ Well 
played, Talmage!’’ sang out several of the 
Upper Fourth as the popular prefect retired, 
for Talmage had obtained the only try scored 
by Greyhouse in the match. 

Polson clapped Scriven on the shoulder. 

““ Now, Sambo, who have we got on the list 
who’d be the better for a little work ?” 

“Send one of the Twins,” said Scriven. 
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‘“ They’ ve got out of fagging so far, and it’s about 
time they had a go.” 

The Twins glimmered viciously at the speaker 
from their desks, where they were primly 
going through their foreign stamp books. 

“No, they wouldn’t be separated,” said 
Polson. ‘‘ They'd both want to fag, and take it 
in turns, and Talmage would always be cussing 


one for something the other had forgotten 


to do.” 

“We might brand them, so that Talmage 
would be able to tell which from which,” 
replied Scriven, driving the poker into the 
fire. 

“ I think we might give them a miss this time,” 
said Polson, who was looked upon as a sort 
of captain of the fags in School House. 
“ We'll keep the Twins till Marston’s fag goes 
sick.”’ 

Their apprehensions relieved for the moment, 
the. Twins settled down more industriously 
than ever to sorting their stamps. Hitherto 
they had kept in Polson’s good graces by giving 
him stamps, and this act of clemency would 
mean another offering. And he wasn’t a fellow 
who would be put off with any old thing, as they 
knew to their cost. 

“I have it!” added Polson. ‘“ The New 
Boy!” 

“ Beresford ? ” 
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“The very merchant. I’ll tell him.” 

And Polson strode out. 

The babes of the Lower Fourth were twitter- 
ing to one another in their little way when 
Polson’s bullet head appeared in the doorway. 
This had much the same effect on them as the 
sight of a hawk on the small birds in a hedge. 

“ Beresford !’’ roared Polson. 

‘ Beresford! Beresford!’ twittered several 
of the children. ‘“‘ There he is, Polson.” 

“ Talmage wants you,” announced Polson, and 
disappeared. 

Now, Clarence was writing a letter. With 
the prospect that he might have to stay at 
Greyhouse for some time longer, he had decided 
to see what he could do towards bettering 
his lot. So his letter, which was to his aunt, 
ran thus: 


SCHOOL House, 
Jan. 23, I9—. 

“My Dear Aunt,—Will you write to the 
headmaster and have me moved into another 
dormitory? They are a lot of beasts in Eight. 
I wish you'd take me away from this school, 
as I don't like it. I went to the dentist to-day 
and he took out the wrong tooth. The Cal- 
thorpes are beasts, and in the holidays I won’t 
speak to them. Miss Paget, the matron, says 
I oughtn’t to have 
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[Here Polson had come in, and Clarence had 
left off writing. He thought over the message, 
and then, deciding it was a bit of Polson’s usual 
spoof, went on again. ] 


“patent leather shoes. She says schoolboys 
oughtn’t to have such things. She says I have far 
too many things, and that they are enough for 
two boys. She is an old cat. If I had known 
what sort of a place this was I wouldn’t have 
come here at all. I know one or two nice 
boys. My form-master is Mr. Street. He is a 
beast. Please write and have me moved out 
of Dormitory Eight, don’t forget. 


“‘ Your affectionate nephew, 
““ CLARENCE.” 


He read this letter over carefully, added 
a line or two and then posted it in the 
letter-box in the entrance hall. Returning at a 
leisurely pace to the Lower Fourth room, he 
found Polson scowling at the children in that 
department. 

“Oh, here you are!’ exclaimed Polson, 
turning on Clarence with a sort of growl. ‘“‘ Why 
didn’t you go to Talmage ? He’s in an awful 
wax, because he wants a fag to take notes round 
to the other houses. Scoot off before I toe you.” 

“ I believe you’re making it up,”’ said Clarence, 
sullenly. 
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“Am I!” bellowed Polson, making a jump 
at him and seizing his collar. 

But Clarence was in no mood to be roughly 
handled. He was full of ill-feeling towards 
Polson and everybody else at Greyhouse. 
Wrenching himself away, he grabbed up a book 
that was lying on a desk near him. 

“If you touch me again I’ll throw this at 
you,” he said, his lips quivering. 

Polson hesitated, for he felt pretty sure 
that Clarence would keep his promise. How- 
ever, it wouldn’t do to be cowed by a kid like 
this—before all the other kids !—so, ducking 
swiftly, he made a dive at Clarence with out- 
stretched arms, and as he did so Clarence 
brought down the book—a big one—on to his 
spine with a force that made Polson grunt. 
The next moment Clarence was lying flat on 
the ground with Polson’s knees on his chest and 
Polson’s hand round his throat. 

‘Throw a book at me, will you!” gurgled 
Polson in high wrath, as he tightened his 
grip on Clarence’s throat. And with his free 
hand he gave Clarence a sound clout across the 
face. 

“ Now, then, where’s that fag?” inquired 
a voice in the doorway, and Polson, with his 
hand lifted to administer another clout, looked 
up to find most of the doorway filled by 
Talmage. 
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‘Here he is, Talmage,’’ said Polson. ‘‘ He 
wouldn’t go x 

‘““So you’re trying gentle persuasion?” 
replied Talmage, with his easy smile. ‘‘ Well, 
I think that'll do. Come on, Beresford.” 

Clarence straightened himself out and fol- 
lowed Talmage, and Polson returned to the 
Upper Fourth room looking as if this was 


hardly one of his joy days. In his two physical — 


encounters with Clarence he had given Clarence 
something to remember him by, but he had 
also got something in return, and he wasn’t 
accustomed to this sort of thing from kids. 
Scriven wasn’t there, but they met at tea. 
“Sambo, that malignant has been ill-using your 
boy friend again,’ Polson informed his chum. 
Scriven looked interested. 
“He got me one in the back with a French 
dic before we clinched,” added Polson. 


““When was this? Why wasn’t I there to : 


see ?’’ demanded Scriven. 


“When I went to seek him the second time — 
for Talmage. Didn’t want to go into service, — 


so I put my finger on his coat-collar, when he ups 


with a dic and catches me a cowardly blow in : 


the back!” 
“In the back! Were you hooking it ? ” 
“No, you nigger! I’m not going to give you 


a newspaper report of the affair. Suffice it to 
say, Sammy, that I put ‘ paid’ to his account.” a 
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“T warrant ye did,” said Scriven. “ And 
now you're going to be friends ever after! 
Boys always are after a fight, you know.” 

“It wasn’t a fight. I simply corrected 
his nursery manners. But he’s getting too 
uppish, methinks, Sammy. Because he scratches 
and tears at you like a girl he thinks he’s a 
Jack Johnson. He wants to be shown that 
he’s still in the kindergarten stage. What 
method do we apply in such cases? I can’t 
hammer him any more. That sort of thing 
is not done now. Think on it in prep., will 
yer?” 

“Tl mix it with other subjects,” promised 
Scriven. 

And after preparation he came up to his chum 
with a light in his eye that promised well. 

“ Well, what idea’s rattling about in your 
woolly nut?” asked Polson politely. ‘“ Breathe 
it in me ear.” 

“It wouldn’t be a bad rag to draw lots for 
muffling the schoolbell,” said Scriven, with a 
gurgle. 

“Carefully giving Clarence the shortest 
bit o’ paper ?” 

“That’s the notion!” 

“Rather a steep job.” 

“So steep that he’ll take to his bed after 
one squint at it. Only thing I can think of 


for the moment that’ll cool him.” i 
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‘Well, we'll try it on a debate night, when 
Adams is up late,” said Polson. “ For Clarence 
must certainly be learned not to hit your boy 
friend in the back with a book. ... My dance, 
I believe.” 

He gravely held out his hands, Sambo linked, 
and they two-stepped gaily up the corridor 
in the direction of Hall. 


CHAPTER XIV 
NOTES FOR MARSTON 


IT was the following Saturday, and the time 
about half-past five. The School had played 
another match at home, and won it, after a 
desperate struggle, by a bare point—six points 
to five. It wasn’t a win to crow about, as 
their opponents had not been anybody very 
particular. It was not a very satisfactory 
result for the football captain or his first 
lieutenant, Talmage. 

Looking none the worse for his hard struggle 
in the mud, Phillips, the captain aforesaid, 
was stewing in his study for the scholar- 
ship which he hoped to win at Oxford the 
following June. He was in the middle of a 
difficult passage when there came a tap at the 
door. 

“Come in!” he said, rather shortly, and 
sighed a little. He found it very hard to get 
any real long spells of time with his books, so 
numerous were the calls on him. 


The frown faded from his ‘row however, 
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as the handsome face of Talmage appeared 
in the doorway. 

“May I interrupt you for a word, great 
scholar ? ”’ 

‘““ Just a word,” said Phillips. Butas hespoke 
he smiled, and pushed a chair into position 
by the fire for his friend. 

“Such acts as these,’ said Talmage, as he 
dropped into the chair, “‘ denote a true Christian 
spirit. That fellow Savatard, with his superior 
ways, gets on my nerves. To come into this 
warm, hospitable atmosphere, to see that whole- 
some, honest face shining a welcome = 

“Chuck it!” said Phillips. “I have to 
live up to my position as skipper, or I should 
have thrown a book at you!” He sat down 
in his only other armchair. ‘“ Now, then, 
what is it? I know you’ve come about some- 
thing.” 

‘““IT have come to consult you on a delicate 
matter. Last Monday I gave Marston two 
hundred lines for being out of bounds, and 
told him to show them up this morning. He 
hardly deigned to listen to me while I gave him 
the impot., and was out of the room on the word 
‘Saturday.’ Of course, he hasn’t done them. 
He is Marston, the best public school full-back 
in England, and he would think twice about 
doing lines for a master, much less a pre. Now 
then, what’s to be done?’ 
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“Don’t you think,” said Phillips quietly, 
“that it would be just as well to ascertain 
whether he has done the lines or not ?” 

“T am certain he hasn’t.” 

““ Just see,” said Phillips. ‘“ Hardly fair to 
ask me to pass judgment on a person who 
hasn’t been proved guilty of any offence!” 

““ Well, we'll say he hasn’t,” said Talmage. 

“No, don’t say he hasn’t,” returned Phillips. 
“Find out. From what I know of the man, 
I should say he has done them, but isn’t gallop- 
ing to show them up. Whether he has done 
them himself is another matter. He will prob- 
ably have commandeered the help of Boulter 
and Pyke.” 

“ Not on this occasion,” said Talmage, rising, 
“because I gave Boulter and Pyke the same 
quantity to do. They were with him—out of 
bounds and cad-fighting on Sunday.” 

“Anybody else ?”’ 

“Three juniors. They got three with the 
stick apiece.” 

“You seem to have started the term pretty 
thoroughly. I shouldn’t overdo it, though. 
On First Sunday we overlook most things.’ 

“TI thought it as well not to overlook that,” 
said Talmage, with a certain severity. ‘I’ve 
got to be cock of the school after you, and I’m 
going to be cock of the school. I know exactly 
what those three hulking brutes are. They 
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think the prefects are afraid of them, and, 
between you and me, most of the prefects 
ave!” 

“Most of the prefects,” said Phillips quietly, 
“including myself, are not going up for the 
Heavies at Aldershot this April.” 

“No one imagines that you are afraid of 
them,” returned Talmage quickly. 

“T’m not. But I’m showing you the differ- 
ence between yourself and the prefects, especially 
those of about five feet four, with horn spec- 
tacles, who don’t go out of their way to correct 
Marston, Boulter and Pyke. When a man 
knows that if it comes to a scrap he can give 
as good as he will get, and perhaps a bit more, 
there is excellent reason for his being brave. 
Now, you’re not a bit funky of Marston, are 
you, for all he’s such a lusty beast ?” 

“Not in the least,’ said Talmage. “I 
know I shall whack him in the trials, and I 
know I shall go to Aldershot for the School. 
He’s powerful, and can take a lot of punish- 
ment, but he fights too blindly. All I’ve got to 
do is to avoid his swings and rushes, andI can 
beat him on points all the way.” 

“Glad you’ve got it all so nicely fixed 
up,” said Phillips, smiling. ‘“‘ After all, there’s 
nothing like confidence, and you’ve got that.” 

“In buckets!” said Talmage, going out 
gaily. 
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And he had. Everything came extra- 
ordinarily easy to him, whether it was work 
or play. No wonder he was a /ittle bit inclined 
to put on side. 

Nevertheless, he didn’t want a row with 
Marston, and that was why he had consulted 
the level-headed Phillips. 

He found Clarence—three days now _ in- 
stalled as his fag—carefully sweeping up the 
grate with a small hearth-broom. Clarence 
was doing it as neatly as a parlourmaid. He 
had already washed up Talmage’s tea-things 
and put them away. 

Talmage scribbled a note. 

“Take this to Marston, Beresford.” 

“Yes, Talmage. Any answer ?” 

“No; just leave it with him.” 

Clarence hung up the hearth-broom on its 
nail, and scuttled off with the note. 

This three days of fagging for Talmage had 
made a great difference in him. It had given 
him something to do, and had taken his thoughts 
off himself. He had found Talmage a very 
fine chap to fag for—full of jokes, and kept 
rare nice things in his cupboard. Savatard, 
who shared Talmage’s study, was also a decent 
sort of chap—rather “ sniffy ” and intellectual, 
perhaps, being editor of the Grey but 
decent. The sort of chap who didn’t throw 
things at you, or call at you as if you were a 
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dog, as Marston, Boulter and Pyke called 
at their fags. 

What Clarence liked most about this new 
work of his was the fact that it got him out 
of his class-room, where there was hardly a 
fellow he cared to speak to. For since that 
Sunday adventure Gilman—with whom he had 
then picked up a sort of acquaintance—had 
been something of a hero. The story of his 
fight with the boy in the big bowler hat had 
been put about, and in a fashion he had won 
his spurs. Anyhow, for such a mild little 
fellow he was swanking quite a bit. And 
Clarence didn’t like the new Gilman anything 
so well as the Gilman who had seemed glad of 
his company that Sunday afternoon. 

All things considered, then, Clarence was 
happier fagging than doing what he pleased in 
his class-room. 

Now, fellows at Greyhouse, as at most schools, 
were in the habit of opening doors rather 
suddenly. Boulter and Pyke, being often 
deeply engaged on the compilation of their 
scurrilous little paper, Pre, and Marston 
not being given to much conversation, the 
trio objected to unexpected incursions ; and 
Boulter, who had ingenious fingers, had affixed 
to the inside of the door and the side frame 
a chain such as is attached to the front doors 
of many houses. 
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This permitted of the door being opened 
and yet prevented the entrance of anybody 
who wasn’t wanted. In the event, too, of a 
visit from master or prefect it allowed the 
trio to put away the cards with which they 
sometimes whiled away the precious moments 
of life before the door was thrown wide to the 


caller. 
Clarence knocked on the door and, in 
response to a shout of ‘Come in!’’ opened 


it, but the chain limited his entrance space to 
about three inches. 

“Yes? Who is it?” 

“ Beresford.” 

“ What do you ‘want ?” 

“T have a note for Marston.” 

* Chock it 1.” 

Clarence tossed in the note, and returned to 
his master’s room. 

Talmage, chair tilted back, and legs on the 
mantelpiece, was reading a novel. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and then Talmage, 
getting his feet down from the mantelpiece, 
scribbled another note : 


“Dear Marston,—Still waiting for those 


lines. Reply would oblige—Yours, 
E. TALMAGE.” 


“Take this, and wait for an answer,” he 
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said, screwing up the piece of paper and handing 
it to Clarence, who trotted off with it down 
the corridor and again knocked at the door 
of Marston, Boulter and Pyke. 

And, on being told to enter, he was again 
repulsed by the chain. , 

“We're not really at home to-day,” called 
out Boulter. “Have you brought your sub- 
scription to Pie—or what is it?” 

“ And remember, we don’t take cheques,” 
added Pyke. 

“It’s Beresford,” said Clarence humbly. 
“I’ve brought a note from Talmage.” 

~ Chuck it in, retire down the corridor, and 
return when you hear a note on a horn.” 

Clarence, therefore, a little amused by all 
this, retired a short distance, and was presently 
recalled by a blast on a tin trumpet. 

‘Without, there!” cried Boulter. ‘“ Stick 
your ear through the opening. Take this 
message : “Mr. Marston’s compliments, and the 
matter shall have his attention.’ Close door 
quietly.” : 

Clarence duly repeated this reply to his 
master. 

“Go and say,” said Talmage, “that if I 
don’t receive a proper reply at once I’ll come 
for-its 

So Clarence sped off again; but hardly 
had he gone than Talmage shut his book 
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and walked off after him. He saw Clarence 
knock, saw him open the door, and saw him 
held back by the chain. 

Advancing quickly, he pushed him aside. 

“Open this door!” he said sharply. 

No one moved. What, after all, was the use 
of having a chain on your door if you had to 
unhook it for any bounder of a prefect who chose 
to come barging in ? 

The next moment the chain was seen to be 
strained to its utmost limits, and then there 
was a crash, and the door flew open. Talmage’s 
weight, not to speak of his muscle, had been 
too much for the chain. 

“ Now then, Marston, where are those lines ? 
he demanded. 

“ Not done, Talmage.” 

Talmage, his handsome face flushed, his lips 
tightly compressed, seemed momentarily at a 
loss. 

Marston lolled easily in his chair. 

“Why not?” 

“ Pressure of work, let us say.” 

Thus defied, it was on the tip of Talmage’s 
tongue to order Marston off to Phillips. But 
he saw this would undermine his prestige with 
these three big fellows, not to speak of others. 
He must handle it himself. 

“Tl give you till to-night,” he said.“ Show 
them up before you go to bed.” 
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And retired on the word, the rattle of the 
broken chain on the door as he closed it im- 
pressing the command on Marston far more 
effectually than further speech would have 
done, 


CHAPTER XV 
THE NEW CHAIN 


Tatmace then went straight off to Phillips’s 
study and entered without knocking. 

“‘ Look here,”’ said Phillips, ‘‘ is this becoming 
a habit of yours ?”’ 

“Sorry,” said Talmage, “but I wanted to 
tell you I near as anything knocked that man 
Marston’s head off just now.” 

“Or got your own knocked off?” 

‘“Possibly.”? He sat down on the edge of 
Phillips’s table. ‘‘He hasn’t done the lines, 
and I’ve given him till to-night to show them 
up. If he fails to, what shall you do about 
egg 

Phillips sat back. 

“My dear Edward, you seem to be handling 
it very efficiently. I think he meant to do them 
all along, but wished to make you show your 
hand.” 

“What shall you do if he doesn’t ?” 

Phillips smiled diplomatically. 


‘“T’ll see whether he does them before I 
167 
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cecide what I’ll do if he doesn’t.” And he 
turned to his books. ‘‘Go and have a walk 
round the quad and get cool, old boy. The 
more you lose your wool the better he’ll be 
pleased.” 

And Talmage did exactly as he was told. 
He went out bareheaded into the quad, and, 
as he paced round, soon forgot all about Marston 
in thinking of the Debate that was to be held 
that evening on the subject, to be moved by 
Adams, “That compulsory games are un- 
desirable.” He himself was to lead the Opposi- 
tion, and quickly composed a brilliant speech 
full of crushing arguments which proved up 
to the hilt that it was the most desirable thing 
in the world for boys to be compelled to play 
games. Having thought out his speech, he 
decided to put the heads of it down in 
writing, so as to implant them firmly in his 
memory, and with this object in view went 
indoors. 

Meanwhile Marston was writing lines as 
hard as hecould pelt. He did not want to come 
into conflict with Phillips, and so, having 
thoroughly annoyed Talmage, he was getting 
the imposition done. While his large hand 
passed rapidly across the paper, Boulter and 
Pyke engaged themselves happily in adding to 
their Shrove Tuesday number of Pie. Boulter, 
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who was a bit of an artist, was executing an 
immense poster bearing the words; 


WHY 
WORK ? 


This would be fixed up in the study—tempor- 
arily transformed into a newspaper office—on 
publishing day. The words formed the subject 
of the leading article, with which Pyke was now 
busy. 

“Listen to this, lads,’ he said presently. 
“T think this will knock ’em.”’ 

Marston, ready for a rest, paused to listen. 
Boulter cocked his head critically on one side. 

‘“<* Are we,’ ”’ read Pyke, “‘ ‘all really making 
a ghastly mistake ? Are we sapping our young 
lives in the bud by squeezing what we call our 
brains in the acquisition of knowledge? We 
put it to the members of the Lower Fourth, 
who, we are sure, will agree with us, would 
they not be much better employed chasing 
the rabbit for his skin, of which they would 
fashion clothing ? And what nobler sight can 
be imagined than the prefects, astride the horses 
which now stand idly in the fields, pursuing the 
red deer that William Rufus loved, and thus 
providing food for the school? You very 
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probably ask, gentle reader, would not the 
Lower Fourth be very sparsely clad if they had 
to depend for clothing on the rabbits they 
caught ? And, you demand, which of the 
prefects can sit on a horse, much less capture 
a deer? And there you knock us. These 
manly arts of the field are lost to us! And 
what have we in return? A little knowledge, 
which, we are told, is a dangerous thing ae 

‘Tsay, can one of you men lend mea Rippy ?” 
demanded another member of the Upper Fifth, 
coming in suddenly. ‘“ Hullo, Pyke, doing a bit 
of Pie? Let’s hear it!” 

But Pyke hastily folded up his written sheets, 
while Boulter flung the intruder a Euripides. 

‘Go on, let’s hear a bit of it!” urged the 
visitor. ‘‘ Hope you're letting Phillips and Tal- 
mage have it hot about the footer team. We 
were simply pushed off the field in the scrum to- 
day.” 

‘You have doubtless read our entertaining 
feature called ‘ Epitaphs’ ?” inquired Pyke 
gravely. | 

“ Yes—jolly funny. That one on Savatard 
last term was immense. Whose is it this 
time ?”’ 

“Yours!” 

The visitor, who had been straddling across 
a chair, rose in haste. 

“ Here, I say, you know—go steady!” he 
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exclaimed. ‘‘Look here, you know, that’s 
too bad!” 

And he looked quite concerned, for anybody 
who was “epitaphed” in Pie was generally 
the laugh of the school for a week. 

“Will you promise never to come in here 
again without knocking ?” asked Pyke. 

“Tll promise anything.” 

“Then we may reconsider the matter. Put 
a penny in the box and go.” 

And Pyke pointed to a box on the mantel- 
piece labelled: 


CRIPPS’S PARTING GIFT FUND. 


“Cripps isn’t leaving, is he?” asked the 
Visitor. 

“No, but we hope this box will give him 
a gentle hint that we should like him to.” 

The visitor cackled and dropped a penny 
into the box. 

“Thanks. Now ta-ta, and don’t write.’ 

And the three were once more left to their 
respective occupations. 

“Look here,” said Boulter, to the other two, 
“that chain off the door is a nuisance. It 
wasn't strong enough, or that cad Talmage 
couldn’t have broken it. What about another ? 
A chain we must have!” 

““Can’t we pinch the Old Man’s dog-chain ? ” 
suggested Pyke. 
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“Yes, Mr. Pyke, you can certainly make the 
attempt,’ said Boulter acidly, “if you are 
prepared to let that ill-conditioned mongrel 
have a pound of best English boy out of 
your leg. Ever since Six practised on him 
with air-guns you can’t see his face for 
teeth.” 

“No, I fancy they ruffled his naturally 
bad temper a bit,” replied Pyke. ‘“‘ Well, 
what have you to suggest ?” 

“A chain!’ muttered Boulter dreamily, 
throwing back his head. ‘‘ How can we come 
by a chain! Say, laddie,” he remarked sud- 
denly to Marston, “‘ has the catch on that box- 
room window been mended ? ” 

“It wasn’t at the end of last term,” growled 
Marston. 

“And he speaketh with experience,” said 
Boulter to Pyke. “And you can bet your 
boots Cripps hasn’t worried about it.” 

‘Or about the loose bar,’ added Pyke. 
“That is one reason why his resignation is 
imperative if the whole place is not to be bur- 
gled. But why this thusness, Bouly ?” 

“ Why,” said Boulter, rising with a mysterious 
look on his face, ‘‘’tis here and there and in the 
air, and I’ll be back shortly if I don’t break 
me neck.” 

And he walked from the room with a deter- 
mined step. 
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“My poor boy!” moaned Pyke. ‘I never 
shall teach him caution!” 

And he returned to his article, which, by the 
frequent chuckles he emitted, he was evidently 
making extremely funny. 

Marston, with a frown on his face, wrote 
on steadily. He had got to finish the lines 
that night, and he was not a nimble penman 
like Pyke. The clanging of the big school bell 
for tea found them both thus engaged, and 
Boulter not yet returned. Tea, indeed, had 
been in progress quite five minutes when 
Boulter slunk stealthily into Hall and, escaping 
the notice of the master on duty, slid into his 
place by Pyke. 

‘Who is this nice clean boy?” loudly de- 
manded Pyke, for Boulter’s clothes were covered 
with grime. 

“Shut up!” said Boulter. ‘I’ve been fora 
rare old trip! ’’ and he whispered to his friend, 
who gazed at him in astonishment. 

‘Well, you’ve been long enough over it,” 
observed Pyke. 

“Had to wait. When I went down to the 
box-room Cripps was nosing about. He seemed 
to be watching me. I'll lay a man-trap for the 
brute one of these days.” 

“Don’t. His shrieks would sound awful. 
Well, he drew off after a bit, and you got 
out?” 
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“I got out—and got i.” And he clapped 
his hand on one of his side pockets. 

‘“ Beastly risky,” surmised Pyke. 

“ Certain amount of romance about having a 
chain like that on our door, don’t you think ?”’ 
inquired Boulter, as he helped himself to about 
half a tin of lobster that some one had passed 
him. 

‘ M’yes! Not much romance about breaking 
your neck, though! ”’ replied Pyke. 

‘A sensation deferred,” said Boulter lightly. 

After tea, when they got back to their study, 
with some circumstance he drew from his pocket 
a rusty bit of chain, about a foot in length, 
which looked as if it had seen a lot of bad 
weather. Removing the broken links from the 
door, he proceeded to fasten this on, and it 
must be confessed that, though hardly decora- 
tive in appearance, it promised well as a door- 
guard. Boulter repeatedly shut the door and 
brought it open with a crash against the chain, 
and hardly seemed able to take his eyes off his 
prize. 

There, there,” said Pyke at length, some- 
what impatiently, “ you’ll see it again before 
you go to bed. Come and do this Rippy. 
The piece for Monday is a nailer.” 

As for Marston, he wrote lines strongly all 
the time allotted for preparation. He gave 
supper a miss, but was obliged to attend chapel, - 
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though directly after chapel he returned to his 
study, while Boulter and Pyke repaired to 
the Library to see what they could pick up 
at the Debate in the shape of “copy” for 
Pre. 

Marston, squaring his shoulders, wrote on 
without a pause for, perhaps, three-quarters 
of an hour. Then, with a grunt, he threw 
down his pen. The lines were done. He 
would leave them in Talmage’s room, and 
then go to bed, the tail-end of a Debate, or, 
for that matter, any part of a Debate, possessing 
little attraction for him. 

He counted the pages again, to make sure 
he had done his full quota of lines, and then, 
blotting the last page, put them together. 
His face wore no pleasant expression as he 
was thus engaged. He had been humiliated 
beyond words by the imposition. No other 
prefect had ever given him an imposition since 
he had made his place in the first fifteen secure, 
and his face burnt to think that he, whose 
fame as a footballer extended far beyond 
Greyhouse, had had to sit down and write lines 
like a kid caught scrapping. 

Gripping the bundle of papers fiercely, 
he turned down the gas and wrenched open 
the door, the new chain rattling sharply on the 
woodwork as he did so. He bent, and looked 
cursorily at the rusty thing, then dropped it 
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and walked up the corridor to Talmage’s 
study, where, pushing open the door, he found 
Talmage himself standing by the open 
window. 

The weather had suddenly changed, as our 
weather does, from nipping cold to an un- 
seasonable mildness. Talmage, having listened 
carefully to the opening speech of the Debate, 
and led off for the Opposition, thus setting 
the ball well rolling, had slipped out to get 
the notes he had dashed down, and which he 
had omitted to take in with him. It was 
possible that he would have an opportunity 
of edging in some of the points he had forgotten 
to make. His study, like all the studies, was 
very small, and the combination of fire, gas, 
and the sudden rise in the temperature had 
rendered it unpleasantly stuffy. Throwing 
open the window, which looked on to the 
quadrangle, he stood for a few moments drawing 
the fresh night air into his lungs. 

At the sound of Marston’s step in the doorway 
he turned. 

‘‘ Those lines,’”’ said Marston sullenly, pitch- 
ing the bundle of papers on to the table. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Talmage coldly. ‘“‘ Half 
a sec,’ he added, as Marston was going out. 
‘‘ One may as well see if they’re in order. Usual 
thing, you know.” And he picked up the 
papers. 
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“Quite in order, I fancy,’ said Marston, 
facing round again. 

Talmage saw that many words had been 
missed out and that many more were misspelt. 
A master would probably have commented on 
these things, but he felt that this was one of 
those times when it would be best to “‘say nowt.” 
He wished to satisfy himself, however, that 
the full two hundred lines were there. 

‘ All right,” he said at length, and tore them 
across. 

“ Quite satisfied ?”’ asked Marstcn. 

“JT won’t say that, but I am sufficiently 
satisfied.” 

“Very good of you!” 

Talmage dropped into his chair. “ Not at 
all. Good night.” 

The curt dismissal brought the colour into 
the footballer’s face. 

“Of course,” said Marston, unwisely declining 
to accept the hint that further conversation 
wasn’t desirable, ‘‘ you’re a pre., and caught 
me out of bounds and gave me lines. That 
was all right.” 

“Glad you agree it was.” 

“But you mustn’t think you're going to 
‘pre. it over me everywhere. You mustn't 
talk to me as if I were a fag, you know!”’ 

“T don’t want to talk to you at all,” said 


Talmage. 
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‘‘ Because,” added Marston, walking up to 
the table, “apart from your being a pre., I’m 
as good a man as you, you know, and I don’t 
care that for you!” 

And he snapped his fingers very close to 
Talmage’s face. 

The prefect leapt up, with a light in his eyes 
Marston had never seen there before, but before 
he could deliver the blow he intended to give 
and which Marston was fully expecting, a 
sound fell on his ear which wrought a sudden 
change in his countenance, and with a quick 
side-step he was at the open window.” 

“Did you hear that?” he said. “I heard 
a cry.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE DRAWING OF LOTS 


PoLson passed his preserved ginger to Clarence 
at tea that evening, and Scriven sent him up 
his marmalade. 

“Polly and Scriven very nice to you to- 
night,” drily observed the quiet boy to Clarence. 
“That means you’ve got to look out. When 
they’re polite to anybody it means they’re 
getting up something for him.”’ 

One is supposed to go rather slow with eatables 
after having a tooth out, but it wasn’t this that 
made Clarence consume the preserved ginger 
and marmalade a little slowly. He was wonder- 
ing what Polson and Scriven were getting up 
for him, and he was sure it was nothing at all 
pleasant. 

The other victims of the dentist, by the way, 
were making excellent teas, though to be sure 
the good work had to be done on one side of 
their mouths, which did not~ produce the 
prettiest effects. 


“We're going to have a bit of a rag to-night,” 
179 
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said Johnson to Clarence, as the school streamed 
out of Hall. “It’s Debate night, which means 
old Adams will be up late.” 

“Oh,” replied Clarence, not very heartily, 
and hoping Adams wouldn’t be up too 
late. 

No sooner had Adams taken his walk round 
Dormitory Eight to see that all his charges were 
there, and withdrawn, than Polson and Scriven 
gravely advanced to the washstands, collected 
all the tooth-mugs, and poured into each a 
measure from a bottle of orange wine which 
Polson had purchased from a grocer at Billesley 
and smuggled into the school on his return from 
the dentist he had never interviewed. 

“ Gentlemen,” then cried Polson, carefully 
reserving one-third of the bottle for after 
consumption by himself and Scriven, “ will you 
please all be upstanding to drink the toast of 
the King!” 

All the mugs were then placed on a short 
square board which Johnson had procured from 
the carpenter’s shop, and borne by Johnson 
himself round the dormitory, Polson following 
with a dignified strut, with Scriven behind 
him blowing a fanfare on a comb in which the 
notes of the national anthem were faintly dis- 
cernible. 

When all the mugs had been served out, 
Polson, with his satellites in attendance, marched 
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to the head of the washstands and held his mug 
aloft. 

“ Gentlemen, the King!” he cried. 

“The King!” sounded from all quarters of 
the dormitory. The mugs were drained and 
restored to their places, Scriven meanwhile 
blowing wild, eerie strains of music through 
his comb. 

“I am now going to ask you, gentlemen,” 
said Polson, “‘ to unbend so far as to play the 
good old-fashioned game of Forfeits. Lots 
will be drawn for the performance of certain 
deeds, and in default a forfeit must be paid. 
Sir Sambo, produce the lots and let us hie upon 
the way.” 

To a resourceful couple like Polson and 
Scriven it was easy to lead up to the feat they 
intended Clarence should be drawn for without 
making it appear that he had been pre-ordained 
to do this thing. The fun they had promised 
themselves lay in the consternation Clarence 
would show when this particular lot fell to 
him. 

In view of what they were keeping for Clarence 
the exploits for which they now asked Dormitory 
Eight to draw were like the minor contests that 
precede a big glove-fight. Those who knew 
Polson’s methods suspected that he was merely 
working up to a crowning “rag,” and shortly 
before Cripps was to be expected he reached it. 
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‘Trumpeter,’ quoth Polson to Scriven, 
“summon once more the attention of all.” 

Scriven blew a prolonged blast on the comb, 
and every eye was turned on Polson, standing 
in the place of authority at the head of the 
washstands. 

“We now arrive, fellow-dormitorians,” quoth 
Polson, “at the last drawing of lots. Our 
secretary and esquire, Sir Sambo, will wait 
upon you with the same, and to him who 
draws the shortest lot will fall the performance 
of such a feat as will make him a marked man 
for the rest of his life—if he does it.” 

“And if he refuse, noble leader,” inquired 
Scriven, “ what forfeit shall he pay ?”’ 

“Nay,” replied Polson, ‘‘ we have not come 
to the crying of forfeits yet. But not to keep 
you in suspense any longer, gentlemen, I may 
as well tell you that whoever draws the shortest 
lot this time is to be asked to muffle the school 
bell.” 

The announcement produced a sudden silence, 
and every face was turned towards Polson. He, 
however, had his back to Clarence, and, re- 
plying to the stares of concern with a wink, 
relieved the room’s tension. It was, then, only 
a bit of Polson’s spoof. 

To save time, I will myself draw the lots,” 
said Polson, to make sure that Clarence got 
the shortest. 
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Scriven then presented to Polson the ends 
of a row of slips corresponding in number to 
the fellows in the room, and on the name of 
‘‘ Beresford”? being announced he drew, as 
pre-arranged, the shortest slip. 

A laugh went round the dormitory when the 
hero’s name was proclaimed. “ Eight’ was 
chiefly interested in hearing what forfeit their 
master of ceremonies would set Clarence to pay. 

But there was a surprise awaiting them. 

Clarence had been sitting on his bed observing 
everything in a rather joyless way. He was 
waiting for the sequel to the preserved ginger 
and marmalade. When he heard that he was 
appointed to muffle the bell he understood, and 
got up at once. The preserved ginger had been 
intended to make him think they were friendly, 
so that this job would be all the greater shock. 
He supposed there was some way up to the bell ; 
anyhow, he wasn’t going to back out. He saw 
that the only road to the respect of the fellows 
was to do something that they admired. Then 
they would let him alone. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘ What shall I do it 
with ?”’ 

A sort of gasp went round the room. 

“A woollen muffler is the article,’ said Polson 
gravely. “Here’s one of mine—just the thing. 
Now, then, perhaps Sambo will show you the 
way, and we will watch you from the corridor.” 


‘ 
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With due solemnity Scriven put on his slippers 
and coat, Clarence following suit. 

“Take him as far as the box-room window 
and show him where the ladder is,” whispered 
Polson to his chum. “ That'll be enough.” 

Scriven nodded and walked towards the 
door ; Polson went up to Clarence. 

“ Beresford,’ he said, “you have now an 
opportunity of covering this room with glory. 
By your intrepidity you can write its name in 
gold on the Greyhouse annals! When the 
second bell goes to-morrow it won’t go—and 
why ? Because Clarence Beresford has muffled 
the bell. Can’t you see Cripps’s neck getting 
redder and redder as he listens for the sound 
that won’t come ?”’ He held out his hand and 
turned his head away, apparently choked with 
emotion. ‘‘ Good-bye, my brave fellow! ”’ 

The Twins, sitting with their little knees up 
to their little chins, were tittering. Johnson 
was grinning over the pear he was taking as a 
nightcap. 

“Good-bye!” said Polson again, his hand 
still extended. 

But Clarence had brushed past him and was 
with Scriven at the door. 


When they had gone, Polson, after taking 
a swig at the orange wine, proceeded to disrobe. 
The other fellows got into bed, and then all 
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waited to give Clarence an ironical cheer on his 
return from the errand he didn’t care to under- 
take. 

They sat up in bed waiting. It was like such 
a kid’s cheek saying he’d do it—why, it had 
only been done once in the history of the school, 
and then by a big fellow who was leaving the 
next day ! 

And to think that Beresford, of all the people 
in the school 

Five minutes elapsed. Then hurried steps 
were heard approaching. This was indeed a 
rag! Clarence was running back ! 

But only Scriven entered—white of face and 
breathless. 

“ He’s going up!” he cried. 

“What !’’ yelled Polson, leaping out of bed. 

“Going up the ladder! ” 

“ Then go and pull him down, man ! ” shouted 
Polson. “ He’ll break his neck.” 

“He won’t come down. He—he looked 
awful queer.” 

Polson was getting into his trousers at a 
breakneck speed. Slipping on his coat and 
shoving his feet into his slippers, he made for 
the door. 

“Come on,” he cried breathlessly. And he 
vanished. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE CLIMB 


AcTING on his orders, Scriven had conducted 
Clarence down to the box-room without being 
challenged—as Cripps was upstairs putting the 
gas out, and the prefects were all at the Debate, 
the coast was pretty clear—and there explained 
the nature of the undertaking. 

‘This old bar, you see, is loose. You shove 
it to one side, then you nip across the bit of 
lawn there to that part covered with ivy, and 
all among the ivy you'll see an iron ladder 
going up the wall to the roof. When it reaches 
the spouting it goes up over another short bit 
of roof to a cistern with a little platform round 
it. There’s a railing round the platform. You 
climb over the railing, go across the platform, 
get over the railing on the other side, and 
then go along the roof beyond till you reach 
the bell-tower. You have to be careful going 
over the roof, as if you slip you go slick down 
about a thousand feet.” 


Here Scriven had expected Clarence to turn 
186 
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pale and shudder, but instead, all Clarence 
remarked was, “‘And then I tie the muffler 
round the bell ?” 

“ Yes,” said Scriven, “when you reach the 
bell you muffle the clapper—it wouldn’t be 
much good tying the muffler round the old 
bell itself.”’ 

“No, I meant the clapper,” said Clarence. 
“Well, I'd better be doing it.” 

As he spoke his teeth chattered a little. 
Though not so cold as it had been, it was cold, 
and he had only his coat over the jacket of his 
pyjamas. And it wasn’t only the cold that 
made his voice quaver a bit. 

Humouring him, Scriven opened the window 
and pushed the bar aside. 

“Show you the way,” he said, and got out, 
Clarence following. 

As they stole along in the open, the chill 
of the turf struck into their slippered feet. It 
was bleak out here, and even Dormitory Eight 
seemed a snug, cheery place compared to this 
raw patch of green with its few wind-blown 
shrubs. The great grey rear wall of School 
House towered high above them. Behind them 
shone the lights of the Library, now hot with 
debate. Before them Big School arose, an 
immense dark mass. The ivy grew thick in 
the angle formed by the junction of Big School 


and its parent building. 
13 
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Scriven thought he would see just how far 
Clarence would go, and so walked stealthily 
up to the ivy and pointed to a rusty iron ladder 
that was almost hidden by the evergreen, but 
visible enough in the moonlight that was 
sufficiently strong to illuminate the scene. 

“ There’s the old ladder.” 

Clarence looked up. It seemed a long way 
to the roof, high above them, but after all there 
wasn’t much difficulty about climbing a ladder. 
Clenching his teeth, he set his hands on the rusty 
sides of it, and placed his foot on the first rung. 
Possibly he would have thought better of it 
even then, but, happening to glance at his 
guide, he saw those unbeautiful lips twisted 
into a grin, and the sight fired him with resolve. 
He would show Dormitory Eight that he wasn’t 
such a muff as they believed him to be! ... 
And so, tightening his grip, he started, and was 
quickly half a dozen rungs up. 

“Mind the owls!’ said Scriven. 

Clarence paused a moment, quailing a little 
at the sound of the night breeze moaning through 
the mass of ivy. Then Scriven laughed, and 
he went on. Scriven wondered how far he 
would go. When Clarence had gone up another 
dozen rungs Scriven decided that it was far 
enough. 

“That'll about do,” he said. “We'll let 
you off the rest.”’ 
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Clarence, however, climbed on. 

“Come down, you ass!” Scriven called up 
to him, rather nervously. ‘ You'll hurt your- 
self if you fall, and we shall get into a nice row.” 

Disregarding him, Clarence continued his 
ascent, whereat Scriven groped among the ivy 
for the sides of the ladder and himself climbed 
a dozen steps. Then he stopped. 

“Come down, you ass!” he cried. ‘ D’you 
hear ? Come down!” 

But Clarence took no notice. Scriven for a 
moment thought of following hard after him 
and forcing him to return, but he recollected 
that Clarence was an awkward customer to 
tackle. Suppose, when he reached him, Clar- 
ence refused to budge? In that case, he 
couldn’t make him descend. 

“Beresford,” he called up, ‘‘ for heaven’s 
sake don’t beafool! Wedidn’t meanit. Come 
down, Beresford ! ”’ 

But Clarence did not appear to hear, and so 
Scriven, in an agony of apprehension, leapt to 
the ground, sped across the patch of grass, 
re-entered the box-room, and with frantic speed 
got him to Dormitory Eight. 

As we have seen, Polson, on hearing the news, 
was out of bed, into his coat and trousers and 
down the stairs in a trice. Scriven followed 
him; and the rest of the dormitory, after 
sitting up in bed for a moment with startled 
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faces, stole out to a corridor window from which 
they could view the scene. 

When Scriven implored Clarence to return, 
Clarence had felt half-inclined to obey him, 
for it was a cold, dark climb, this, and he knew 
not what awaited him on the roof beyond. But 
he wavered only for a moment. The gibes of 
Dormitory Eight were rankling in his soul, and he 
was determined to show his tormentors that 
he had grit in him. 

A downward glance showed him Scriven 
disappearing across the patch of grass. Clarence 
paused. Scriven was in a funk—that was 
evident. He had gone to tell Polson and the 
others in “ Eight” that this new kid was 
actually going to do his best to muffle the bell. 
Out would come Polson, and he being, as 
Clarence knew, different metal to Scriven, the 
climber had every reason to expect very shortly 
a rough clutch on his ankle. Where Scriven 
only mouthed at him, Polson would act. Should 
he wait for that? Had he done enough to 
show “ Eight” that he wasn’t the duffer they 
took him for ? 

But any kid, it seemed to Clarence, could 
accomplish what he had done so far. If Polson 
stopped him from going any farther, he would 
find himself in the unsatisfactory position of 
having done nothing except irritate Polson and 
Scriven. 
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No, he must get on with it. He must go 
just as far as he could go. He must do his best 
to carry out what had been allotted to him. 

The iron ladder now ascended a narrow, 
gently-sloping piece of roof. From the ground 
to the spouting it was without a hand-rail, but 
safe passage over the roofing necessitated a 
short rail on one side which was continued up 
the vertical grey wall above which stretched 
the roof proper of School House. It was 
steep going up this wall, and one had to travel 
carefully. It had been frosty lately, and, 
though the temperature had risen, the iron 
steps were still slippery. Halfway up the wall, 
one of Clarence’s feet went from under him, 
and he clung feverishly to the rail, his heart 
thumping against his ribs. 

Was it worth it ? he wondered, as he paused 
to recover himself after this fright. He looked 
down. It seemed a very long way to the 
ground, and he had got to get back, which 
wouldn’t be anything like such a plain-sailing 


job as getting up. . . . He decided to go on. 
Now he was so far he might as well try to go 
all the way. 


So he continued up the wall, and at length 
reached the coping of the roof proper. The 
ladder went on for another ten feet to a little 
platform on which stood a huge water-tank. 
Tanks often need attention, and when this one 
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was placed in position access to it should have 
been provided through the roof, but this meant 
disturbance of some very ancient and heavy 
architecture, and so a makeshift way up had 
been provided in the shape of a ladder from the 
ground. That had been a considerable number 
of years ago. Since then, various alterations 
had rendered it easier to bore a way through 
the roof, the tank now being reached by a short 
staircase ending in a door that was kept locked 
and bolted. But the iron stairway had been 
allowed to remain as an emergency exit in case 
of fire. 

Clarence saw that the stairway ended in a 
gate, which, of course, would be locked. But 
it would be easy to climb over it and so gain 
the tank platform. After that he knew not 
what awaited him, but far away to the right 
of him, rising gaunt and stately from the summit 
of School House, loomed the bell-tower. There 
were no steps to that. It meant a long, hazar- 
dous crawl along the weather-beaten tiles form- 
ing the apex of the roof, 

He was rather astonished to find himself 
going on almost confidently, already with a 
certain glow of triumph in his blood. If he 
got no farther than the tank platform he had 
done something! How would those measly 
Twins, for example, have faced this climb up 
the ladder, winding its dark way to the roof 
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like a snake, and as cold and clammy to the 
touch as a snake ? How would Sambo Scriver 
himself have faced it ?» Who else in Dormitory 
Eight, except, perhaps, Polson, would have 
gone even thus far had he drawn the shortest 
lot ? 

Clarence was not a coward, but scenes of 
violence had never entered into his life, and so 
he had never been called upon to show what 
manner of man he was. Hence his poor showing 
when confronted by real roughness at Prince’s 
Leigh. One has to suffer a good many knocks 
before one becomes hardened to them, and so 
far very few had come his way. And he went 
on now, borne up not so much by natural pluck 
as by a certain desperate anxiety to clear 
himself with ‘ Eight.” He must reach that 
platform, and then ... 


Scriven, following hard after Polson, caught 
up with him in the box-room and scrambled 
through the window at his heels. Polson, not 
easily dismayed, was in a panic now. What he 
had intended to be an unkind joke was turning 
out seriously. He sped up the patch of lawn 
and then shot outwards to secure a good view 
of the roof. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. ‘Look at 
the fool!” 

And the two conspirators, drawing their 
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breath hard, gazed with starting eyes at Clarence, 
who was now within a few steps of the tank 
platform. 

Polson put his hands to his mouth. 

“ Beresford !’’ he shouted, his labouring lungs 
giving his voice a broken sound. 

Clarence looked down dimly and perceived 
the two figures. Then he clutched at the gate 
in the railing. It was the shabbiest, plainest 
old gate you can imagine. No longer needed 
to open, for the better safety of those reaching 
the little platform by the trap-door it was kept 
chained up. But, shabby and plain though it 
was, to-night it had attained something of 
distinction, for to-night it had been set free 
of its chain, which at this moment was swinging 
on the door of Boulter’s study. And so the 
chain, robbed to secure one door, had left 
another open, and Clarence, unshipped by the 
sudden, unexpected swing of the gate, lost his 
grip of both gate and ladder and went slithering 
down the old tiles of Big School towards the 
white coping which marked the roof’s edge. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DOWN THE ROOF 


NEVER did two boys, in search of enjoyment 
by harrowing the feelings of another, experience 
such swift retribution as did Polson and Scriven 
as they watched their schoolfellow swing momen- 
tarily with the gate and then disappear from 
view. Never was a dormitory butt and victim 
so completely avenged as, with an incoherent cry 
of horror, Polson sped towards the foot of the 
iron stairway, leaving Scriven, in a cold sweat 
of apprehension, rooted to the spot from which 
they had viewed the mishap. The agony 
of that one crowded moment wiped the slate 
clean of the account Clarence had standing 
against the partners who had contrived so 
much unhappiness for him. 

““Scriven’s was the plight of the boy who 
“suggests”’ and lets his more courageous chum 
“carry out.” Polson was at least scrambling 
madly up the ladder. Scriven, the “ brains” 
of the partnership, could but stand, rigid with 
terror, listening... But the sound that he was 
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expecting did not reach hisears. Then at length 
he found his feet and flew round the head of 
Big School to that part of the quad lying beneath 
its windows. Glancing up, he saw a hand 
projecting from the coping, and with this clue 
to Clarence’s whereabouts he raced back to the 
ivied angle where the ladder started. 

“Quick, man, he’s stuck!” he shrieked 
to Polson. 

‘Fetch somebody,” Polson yelled back, 
journeying up the ladder with a haste that 
was fraught with peril to himself. 

Scriven therefore tore across the patch of 
green and, scrambling through the box-room 
window, went panting up the stone steps into 
the long, warm corridor to which they led. 
Not a soul was about. Distracted, he gazed 
here and there. From far down the corridor 
came the sound of voices. He headed in that 
direction, and, seeing a light in one of the 
studies, went in without ceremony. 

He found Talmage leaning out of the open 
window. A few feet away stood Marston. 

“What’s the matter ?’’ demanded Talmage 


as Scriven came pantingin. ‘‘ I heard some one 
call out. What’s the matter ? ” 
“Beresford !’’ replied Scriven, © struggling 


for breath. ‘‘ He got up by the tank!” 
“Great heavens! What’s the man doing 
there ? ”’ 
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“He has slipped down the roof,’ added 
Scriven. 

His white face and agitated manner conveyed 
a good deal more information than his words. 
All memory of the hot words that had just passed 
between himself and Talmage had vanished 
from his mind as Marston gripped Scriven 
roughly by the arm. 

“Steady yourself,’ he growled. ‘“ Slipped 
down what roof?” 

“ Big School.” 

“How far—did he 

Marston could not aos the que 
His own face now was as white and tense as 
Scriven’s. 

““He’s on the edge,” said Scriven, almost 
in a whisper. 

Talmage rushed to the door. ‘‘ Come, man!” 
he ejaculated as he passed Marston. 

“Tell the other people,’ thundered Marston 
to Scriven as he followed. 

““ How can we get out to the back ?”’ asked 
Talmage breathlessly, as he paused in the 
corridor. 

““Box-room,” muttered Marston, possessing 
knowledge denied to Talmage on these matters. 

In the box-room doorway they ran full tilt 
into Cripps. 

‘““There’s some of ’em out, sir!” he ex- 
claimed, seeing Talmage. ‘I’ve shut the 
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window, and I’ll catch em when they comes 
back = 

“Quick! We want to get out by the tank! ”’ 
exclaimed Talmage. ‘“‘ Isn’t there a trap-door ? 
A boy has fallen down the roof.” 

“Then he’s stone dead by now, I reckon!” 
said Cripps, the ruddy colour fading from his 
face. 

“No, he isn’t. He’s on the roof. We can 
get out quicker by the trap-door. Lookalive!” - 

Moving with more alacrity than either of 
these two had ever known him to show before, 
Cripps vanished into a cupboard-like apart- 
ment adjoining the box-room where he kept 
the keys and other implements of his office, 
and after a short search re-appeared with a 
rusty key. 

‘Here’s the key, sir. And there’s bolts 
as well. The ladder hangs on the wall. You 
can get up sooner than me ‘4 

“Yes, come on, Marston!” said Talmage, 
snatching the key from the porter. And they 
were off up the stone steps as speedily as they 
had come. The job to hand, in fact, could 
not have been undertaken by fellows fleeter 
of foot or quicker about than these two. 

They raced to the top of the building by 
two or three stairs at a time. Arrived at the 
short flight of steps leading to the tank plat- 
form, Talmage at a bound was up them and 
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fumbling at the lock, while Marston exerted 
his big muscles on the bolts, which, through 
being seldom drawn, were firmly embedded 
in their sockets. 

Talmage thrust the key into the lock, but 
it would not turn. He gave way to Marston, 
who was likewise baffled. Cripps had laboured 
up after them. 

“ Here, Cripps, you do it,” said Talmage, 
savagely. 

But the porter’s efforts proved fruitless. 

“It’s the wrong key!” exclaimed Talmage, 
and he slapped the servant heavily on the 
Shoulder. ‘‘ Get the right one, man!” 

Then, as Cripps, hurrying for once, went 
downstairs, Marston turned to Talmage. 

“Can’t we burst the beastly thing down ?” 

“Might try,” said Talmage. 

Marston ran up the short flight of steps and 
put his big right shoulder to the door. Three 
times he hurled his full weight at it. The door 
was not of a formidable build, but it withstood 
the shock. 

“Here,” he said, stretching out his legs 
to get a firm grip of the stairs, “ you push me— 
Pll try this way.” 

And as Talmage applied his healthy weight 
to his back, Marston pressed upon the upper 
part of the door. They strained hard, and a 
crack rewarded their efforts. It seemed the 
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lock must go, for a door is generally stouter 
than its lock, but suddenly, as they pressed 
with their combined weight against the light 
timbers, with a sort of protesting snarl the top 
part of the door crashed outwards, and the cold 
breeze of the January night blew upon them. 

It was the work of a moment to scramble 
over the lower part, which, with the lock, had 
remained intact, and they were together at 
the rail, peering down the glistening tiles of 
Big School. 

They saw, far below, lying in the leaden gutter, 
his arm thrown over the shallow coping, the 
form of a boy. By some miracle Clarence 
had contrived to meet the coping with the full 
length of his body, but, his head encountering 
the stone-work with some force, he had been 
stunned. As the two seniors looked down at 
him he moved, for his senses were returning to 
him. The quick-thinking Talmage saw the 
danger that now threatened. ‘‘ He’s dazed! 
He won’t know where he is! Don’t move!” 
he shouted to Clarence. ‘‘Stay quite still 
there !”’ 

But Clarence, reviving, had swept his arm 
along the parapet, and he was feebly shifting 
his feet. 

‘We must get at him!” said Talmage, draw- 
ing in his breath sharply. 

“If we had a line it would be easy,’’ said 
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Marston. “I’d_ better get some sheets and 
knot them together.” 

“No time,” returned Talmage. “Look! He’s 
trying to get up. Stay still!” he shrieked. 
“We're coming to you!’ Then he gripped the™ 
rail. “I wonder!” he breathed, as if to himself. 
“I wonder if I could get down!” 

“That would be madness,”’ said Marston. 
“There’s nothing to hold to.” 

“If he could stop himself, I can,” said Tal- 
mage, swinging his leg over the rail. | 


“You don’t go!” said Marston, fastening 
his strong hands on the other’s arm. “ If 
you go, I do!” 


And they looked at each other. But a few 
minutes before they had gazed with hatred 
into each other’s eyes, and in another moment 
a blow would have been struck that neither 
would ever have forgotten. Now, with this 
awful peril spreading in front of them, every 
vestige of enmity was gone. For how can 
you hate a man who will face the worst by 
your side ? 

As they stood thus, Talmage with. his leg 
over the rail, but his arm still held tightly by 
Marston, there came from the other side of the 
tank a sound of hard breathing, and glancing 
in that direction they saw Polson coming round 
to them. His face was black with the grime 
of the ivy ; otherwise it was very white. 
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“Nip down and get some sheets—quick!” 
exclaimed Talmage. ‘“ Wait a bit—give us 
your coat,” he added, wrenching himself free 
from Marston and stripping off his own. 
“Give me yours, Marston. Got an idea! Put 
them on the tiles!” 

He slid through the rails, and, still holding 
to the lowest, flung his coat down and then 
knelt upon it. Then he held out his hands 
for the other two, and placed them, lining 
downwards, below him. Polson’s Eton coat 
wasn’t much good, but he and Marston were 
wearing tweeds, and the surface of these gave 
a hold to his knees. 

“TI go if you do,” said Marston, stooping to 
pass through the rails. 

‘“ No, you wait for the sheets,” said Talmage. 
“He’s not strong enough.” 

Then he kicked off his slippers, shifted Mar- 
ston’s coat to the tiles stretching down below 
his own, and began his descent. 


Meanwhile Scriven, directed to spread the 
alarm, had rushed pell-mell into the Library. 
He arrived just as Savatard, editor of the 
Grey, the school’s official organ, was in the 
middle of one of the smooth, polished speeches 
on which he prided himself so much. He 
stopped, frowning, on Scriven’s impetuous 
entrance. It could be seen by Scriven’s face 
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that he bore ill news, and masters and seniors 
rose involuntarily. But they derived no in- 
formation that they could make anything of 
from Scriven’s breathless ejaculations, and it 
remained with Mr. James, the Games Master, 
always cool at a crisis, to put his exclamations 
together and make something coherent of 
them. 

“A boy has slipped down the roof of Big 
School,” he said quietly to the others, “ but 
the coping stopped his fall. We’d better run 
the escape up. Some of you come with me.” 

The Debate broke up at that, and nobody had 
the pleasure of hearing the end of Savatard’s 
carefully prepared speech. Masters and boys 
hurried out into the quadrangle, and Mr. 
James had a score of willing helpers with the 
fire escape. It was wheeled into position, 
but, as it stood, proved too short by many 
feet. It could, of course, be lengthened, but 
these were, after all, only amateur firemen, 
and in spite of the fire-drills held at regular 
intervals they were clumsy in manipulating 
the escape. 

The others, retiring to a distance from which 
they could obtain a view of the roof, gazed 
with horror at the limp hand on the coping, and 
with trembling their gaze passed to the daring 
figure essaying a descent of the roof. 

“Who are they up there?” cried a master. 

14 
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““Talmage and Marston, sir,’ said Scriven, 
who had joined the main crowd. 

‘“‘ He’ll break his neck if he slips,’ muttered 
the master. ‘“‘ Will they never get that escape 
up!” 

At that moment the escape was lengthened 
out to its fullest capacity, yet it proved too short 
to be of any use. 

Mr. James ran back to the big group watching 
the roof, and stood staring up with his heart 
in his mouth as he saw that the figure descend- 
ing the tiles was halfway down. Simultaneously 
he saw a flash of white on the tank platform. 
Polson had got some sheets and Marston was 
knotting them with feverish haste. The light 
breeze had freshened, and the sheets flapped 
like sails as he made a knot and pulled on it 
with all his strength. He added a third sheet, 
other fellows scrambling over the broken door 
and helping him to test the knots. And as 
they made sure of each knot by pulling on it 
as one pulls in a tug-of-war, a cry came up 
from below, and glancing down Marston saw 
one of the coats, lifted by the wind, disappear 
over the coping. The Eton coat followed, 
and Talmage now knelt on one only. And as 
Talmage crouched thus, without a finger’s hold 
to steady himself by, and below just a sheer 
slope of tiles and then black space, Clarence 
sat up and swept his hand across his eyes. 
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The coping was so shallow that he was practi- 
cally on it. 

No one in the quad below breathed a word. 
Some turned away and hid their eyes. One 
voice only broke the stillness—Marston’s. 

‘“ Coming!’ he shouted, and flung the rope 
of sheets down the roof. Talmage, daring not 
to turn, saw a flash of white and grabbed at it. 

The rope tightened slowly. It must not 
break, ... 

It grew tighter.... Now it was quite 
taut . . . and now Talmage was off the only 
coat remaining to him and sliding down the 
tiles. ... Marston, paying out the rope, was 
watching the knot nearest Talmage. 

Talmage’s feet touched the coping. For a 
moment he lay motionless. Then, holding the 
sheet in his teeth, he worked himself towards 
Clarence and gripped him just as this strange 
cold place that Clarence had opened his eyes 
upon had slipped away again and left him he 
knew not whete, 


CHAPTER XIX 
A CHANCE WORD 


THE doctor, called from his warm dining- 
room to attend Clarence when the two down 
by the coping had been drawn into safety by 
ropes and strong arms, was responsible for 
the look of relief which came into the head- 
master’s face when he informed the Greyhouse 
chief that Beresford had not, as he had feared, 
sustained concussion of the brain. ‘‘ A knock 
you or I wouldn’t care to get,” said the doctor, 
“and a fright which has hurt him more than 
the knock. All right in a few days.” 

So Clarence was borne by Cripps and another 
manservant to the Sanatorium, which stood 
in its own grounds in the far left-hand corner 
of the quadrangle, some two hundred yards 
distant from School House. It was surrounded 
by high wooden palings, within which grew 
plane trees that almost hid the gabled, red- 
brick building from view. And never was 
there such a spotless building! You couldn’t 


see a speck of dust, the bed linen and counter- 
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panes were as white as driven snow, and you 
almost forgot what real air smelt like for the 
carbolic disinfectant that pervaded every inch 
of the place. Clarence was the only patient 
(Whittaker, Talmage’s fag, having been sent 
home to undergo some slight throat operation), 
and so the “Sanny” matron, glad of some- 
thing to do, pounced upon him like a king- 
fisher seizing a minnow. She and her maid, in 
fact, looked after him, if anything, too well. 
They arranged his pillows under his aching 
head and smoothed down his bed-clothes about 
twenty times a day, when, of course, all he 
wanted was to be let alone. What is often a 
mistaken idea of kindness prompted visits 
from the headmaster and his pretty young 
wife, from Mr. Street, from the chaplain, from 
Mr. James, and from Talmage and Lorry. 
In one week Clarence had entirely lost his 
drawing-room manner, and he felt shy before 
the headmaster, and not at all comfortable 
with the other masters. He wasn’t very com- 
fortable with Talmage, either, and was glad 
when the prefect went, leaving Lorry behind, 
because Lorry just sat on the next bed and 
yarned, and told him which were the best books 
in the Sanatorium book-shelves. When Lorry 
said he would “look in to-morrow” Clarence 
was glad. He had never met such a nice 
fellow as Lorry in his life. 
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When the ache had gone out of his head, 
which only took two days, Clarence was allowed 
to get up and sit in the day-room. The matron 
didn’t give him much peace here with her cups 
of soup and glasses of milk, and when she 
wasn’t in the day-room her assistant seemed 
to be always making up the fire or doing some- 
thing to the blinds. Clarence, who was still 
a bit swimmy in the head, felt that he would 
have preferred a darkish room, but everything 
had been done to make the day-room as bright 
and light as possible. And the cleanliness of 
it! The matron had never forgiven Marston, 
whom a crocked knee had sent to the “ Sanny ” 
for three weeks the previous October, for 
vulgarly remarking that he liked “a bit 0’ 
dirt,” as it made a place more homely. 

Clarence, nevertheless, had plenty of time to 
himself, and he put in some thinking which 
left him desperately low-spirited. He felt he 
hated Greyhouse. He had been through about 
as rough a week as a fellow could have, and 
ended by nearly breaking his neck. The sym- 
pathy of the visitors didn’t make him feel any 
better disposed to the school. Even Lorry, 
though he did his best, failed to cheer him up 
much. It would have been all right if all the 
fellows had been like Lorry, but he was an 
exception. Clarence felt savage with his aunt 
for sending him here in such a hurry—why 
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couldn’t she have given him a few months to 
prepare for it? Then he could have swotted 
up his work, and taken his place without shame 
alongside the other “ Lower F.’s.” . But in 
any case, if he had known what sort of fellows 
the Twins really were, he would never have 
consented to go to the same school. Polson 
was bad enough, but he felt that he hated 
the Twins from the bottom of his heart. 

He wondered why his aunt hadn’t written 
asking that he should be removed to another 
dormitory. He didn’t feel quite so keen now 
on being moved, as he took it that one would 
be pretty well as bad as another; still, she might 
have written. 

The day soon came when, looking rather pale, 
but otherwise little the worse for his adventure, 
Clarence took his place in the school again. 
He was rather annoyed with the matron for 
kissing him when he left the Sanatorium, but 
not so annoyed as some boys would have been, 
as he was accustomed to being made a fuss of 
by ladies. He thought she was a curious 
person to be matron of a school infirmary, but 
then he had never had the privilege of seeing 
her handle forty or fifty “‘mumps” patients, 
when he would have noted that she possessed 
another and less gushing side to her character. 

The doctor paid his daily visit to the School 
about half-past three, and from some of the 
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class-room windows, after school commenced 
at four o’clock, you could always see his smart 
little yellow gig standing near the front door 
of School House. For, though the “ Sanny ” 
might be empty, there were always a certain 
number of fellows taking medicine, or with 
bad eyes and ears, or having bandages to be 
renewed. Clarence, therefore, was set free of 
the “Sanny” just as afternoon school com- 
menced. He went straight to his class-room, 
to find Mr. Street commencing a history lesson. 

The young master glanced up from his 
book. 

‘ Ah, Beresford, out again? That’s right |” 
he said kindly. ‘‘ Feel much better, I hope ?” 

‘“ Yes, thank you, sir.” 

“ That’s good. . . . Well, you haven’t prepared 
this lesson, so I can’t expect you to know much 
about it. Just follow us, and pick up as much 
as you Can as we go along.” 

Clarence went to his place—the lowest place 
in Greyhouse—and sat at attention. Gilman, 
who was last but one in the school, put out 
his right hand and gave Clarence’s left a shake 
under the desk. Since his fight with the village 
boy Gilman had been a little lofty in his manner 
to Clarence, who was now rather struck by the 
change in his attitude. He was, in fact, struck 
by the change in every one he Came in contact 
with. Quite a lot of School Hotise then, some 
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quite big ones, asked him how he was. Polson 
came up in a shame-faced way and shook hands 
with him, and Scriven said, “Out, Berry ? 
That’s jolly!’ with as much sympathy as he 
was capable of. Clarence found his spirits 
rising. That climb up the ladder had done him 
a lot of good, then! He had shown them he 
wasn’t a duffer, and now he would be all right 
with them. 

Up in “ Eight ” that night the same change of 
attitude prevailed. There was no “ ragging,”’ 
and Polson and Scriven talked in subdued 
tones. Clarence saw the other fellows stealing 
curious glances at him, and he fancied there 
was something of admiration in those glances. 
He felt he would be willing to do that climb 
every week if it was to create a change like 
this! Even Cripps looked towards him in a 
mild and friendly way when he came in to 
turn out the gas. 

Clarence was quite well again the next day, 
and went at his lessons with a will. Any fellow 
he asked about a difficult word when they 
were touching up their exercises before school 
seemed only too willing to help him. Such 
was the general kindness that Clarence’s spirits 
rose higher and higher as the day progressed. 

And then, suddenly, a brief, blunt sentence 
shattered the idea that he had established 
himself by his climb. In a flash he perceived 
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why everybody spoke so gently to him, wny 
Mr. Street barely noticed the mistakes he 
made. 

It was at tea, and it was the quiet boy who 
uttered the blunt word. 

“Have you heard how your aunt is, Beres- 
ford ?”’ he asked. 

“What ?”’ demanded Clarence. 

The quiet boy saw that he had blundered, 
and looked embarrassed. 

“TI thought you knew—she was ill.” 

Clarence stopped eating, and a curious feeling 
seemed to seize him by the heart. 

‘No, I didn’t know,” he said. 

‘I’m awfully sorry. I made sure you did. 
Some one told me while you were in the 
‘Sanny.’”’ The quiet boy paused. ‘“ But I 
expect she’s better now, or you’d have been 
told about it.” 

Clarence finished his tea mechanically. He 
understood now. News had reached the head- 
master, and, through his wife probably, the 
House, that Mrs. Cooper was very ill. He had 
no father or mother—she was both to him— 
and the School House had got to know this. 
But why had it been kept from him? 

It did not take him long to understand that 
either. Because he himself had been ill till 
yesterday. 


Feeling dazed by the suddenness of the news, 
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he got his books and went into preparation 
with the others. 

His aunt was ill, very ill. And even as she 
was lying ill, he had been raging at her for 
sending him to Greyhouse. This, then, was 
why she had not answered his letter. 

He could not fix his attention upon his books, 
but found himself staring abstractedly at the 
other boys, busy and happy with their work. 
The big hand of the clock went slowly and 
steadily round ; the master on duty corrected 
exercises with an energetic blue pencil; every 
head was bent industriously over its task. Yet 
he seemed apart from all. For over him lay a 
shadow, and they knew it, and because they 
knew of this shadow the masters and boys 
and servants of School House had been gentle 
to him, for this dark shadow hovering over 
him was one that silenced the careless laugh 
and softened the roughest voice. 

He wasn’t a hero. They didn’t really regard 
him as plucky for having gone up to the tank. 
Secretly, he knew, they thought him a muff for 
allowing himself to become the cat's-paw of 
such hooligans as Polson and Scriven. He 
had caused the most brilliant fellow in the schoo] 
to risk breaking his back, and that was one 
agamst him, too. 

Yet they had all been kind to him, and this 
forbearance had been produced not by anything 
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in himself commanding respect, but by the 
suffering of one who had taken the place of 
the mother he had never known. 


The door opened and the headmaster’s butler 
approached the high desk and said something 
in a low tone to the master on duty; and 
Clarence’s heart gave a painful throb as the 
latter glanced towards him. 

“ Beresford, I want you,” said the master. 

Clarence went to him. 

“The headmaster wishes to see you. You 
had better take your books, as you may not 
be coming back.” 

In a mechanical way Clarence collected his 
books and followed the butler out. As they 
went through the entrance hall he placed his 
books on a chair. The butler opened the door 
of the headmaster’s study and announced 
him. 

‘Come in, Beresford,” said the Head, in 
the tone everybody had been using. “ Sit 
down here, will you?” And he blotted a 
letter he had been writing. Then he turned 
to the boy. ‘‘ You are feeling quite yourself 
again, I hope ?”’ 

" Yes, sir, thank you.” 

‘Tm glad to hear it. You will never, I 
hope, indulge in such a foolish prank again. 
Before ever you propose attempting anything 
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like that again, think, not only of what may 
happen to you, but of the great grief—often 
the lasting grief—that may be caused to others. 
I believe in the cultivation of pluck, Beresford. 
Cowardice is a thing to be battled with and 
overcome. But you run enough risks in your 
ordinary pursuits—cricket, football, swimming, 
and so on—without deliberately courting 
disaster. You follow me, don’t you? And, 
as I say, you have to think of others besides 
yourself.” 

He paused a moment, for what he had to 
say now was very difficult. 

‘There is one, for instance, who is very 
near and dear to you—your nearest relative, I 
believe—and she, I am sorry to say, is very ill. 
Dr. Holmes thought it as well that I should 
say nothing about it to you while you were laid 
up, in view of the nature of your accident. 
But now you are well again, you are able to 
bear the news—and you must bear it like a 
man—that the doctors in attendance upon your 
aunt offer very little hope of her recovery.”’ 

Clarence sat quite still, his eyes fixed steadily 
on the Head. He was young fora headmaster 
—not forty—and perhaps because his own 
schooldays did not lie so very far back he was 
the better able to understand the feelings of boys. 

“TI don’t suppose,” said the Head slowly, 
“that anything of this sort has ever happened 
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to you before. Perhaps you don’t quite realize 
it. You have got to face the fact, my boy, 
that you may lose your aunt’’—his voice 
dropped—“ that she may die.”’ 

For a few moments Clarence sat motion- 
less. 

Then he rose suddenly. 

“Please, sir, may I go home and see her ?”” 
he said. 

“ Yes, Beresford, you may. I called you in 
here to tell you that you have been sent for. 
There is no train to-night, so you will go after 
breakfast to-morrow.” 

Then, as the full realization of the loss that 
threatened him came home to him, Clarence 
broke down and sobbed. The Head, with firm, 
kind hands, put him back into the easy-chair 
by his desk, and leaving him there, went out, 
closing the door very quietly, 


CHAPTER XX 
THE PASSPORT 


EVERY one knew that Clarence was going 
away that morning because he was in his 
Sunday-best Etons, with a newly-laundered 
shirt and collar. He had performed a careful 
toilet, too, and had not the workaday look of 
the youths sitting about him. He had gone 
into First School as usual. When the other 
boys streamed out chapelwards he lingered 
behind to put his books straight in his desk. 
While he was thus engaged Mr. Street came 
up to him. 

“ I’m sorry to hear this bad news, Beresford,” 
he said. ‘| hope it will not prove to be so 
Serious as it seems now.” 

“ Thank you, sir,’ said Clarence. 

The young master remembered that he had 
been unreasonably short and _ irritable with 
this new boy’s backwardness, and no doubt 
his conscience pricked him a little. 

“Look here,” he added, “if there’s any 


particular friend of yours who’d care to walk 
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down to the station with you, I’ll let him off 
Second School.” 

“T haven’t got any particular friend, sir, 
I’m afraid,” said Clarence. 

“Then the very first thing you must do 
when you come back is to get one. Every 
fellow ought to have a chum.” 

And then Mr. Street, who was very young, 
and had never had to do anything of this sort 
before, gave Clarence a friendly pat on the 
shoulder and went off to chapel. But he had 
effected something, for Clarence started for 
Kingsville thinking that his form-beak wasn’t 
such a bad sort after all. Nor did Clarence, 
as it happened, have to take his sad walk to the 
station alone, for as he was smoothing round 
his topper with his coat-sleeve in the entrance 
hall preparatory to starting, Lorry suddenly 
came through the swing doors with his cap on. 

“Good biz you haven’t started, old chap,” 
said Lorry, “as [ve got leave to walk down 
with you. No objection, I trust ?” 

Clarence could only smile wanly, but Lorry 
saw that his company would be very wel- 
come. 

‘‘ You've let me in for a very nice job, young 
feller,’ Lorry rattled on as he slipped his 
hand inside Clarence’s arm and they set off down 
towards the gates. “I’m doing double fagging 
now !”’ 
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“Why ? I didn’t know you were a fag!” 
said Clarence. 

“Yes, I fag for Phillips. That’s a sort of 
honour, ain’t it? But blessed if that cousin 
of mine hasn’t borrowed me!” 

“ Talmage ? ” 

“Yes. I have to do for the two of them, 
and cut about like a lodging-house slavey. 
Of course, it’s only pro tem., till you come 
back.” 

“ But I thought Whittaker was Talmage’s fag, 
and I was only taken on while he was sick,” 
said Clarence. ‘‘He wasn’t in the ‘Sanny,’ 
though.” 

“No, he was sent home. Got to have his 
tonsils knifed out, or something pleasant. So 
you're a fixture till he’s back.”’ 

Lorry did his best to distract Clarence’s 
thoughts all the way to the station. Arrived 
there, as he drew the headmaster’s exeat from 
his pocket Clarence couldn’t help thinking 
how different this visit to the station was from 
the other two. What he had longed for— 
an unchallenged, unhindered journey to Kings- 
ville—was now his unquestioned right. The 
booking clerk handed over his ticket without 
a word ; the station-master made him a polite 
little bow and smiled a sort of welcome to 
him. 

The train came in, and he got into a third 
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class compartment. There was nobody else 
and nothing else to wait for. The guard 
whistled. ‘“ Buck up, old chap!” said Lorry, 
and the train moved slowly out of the station, 
with Clarence, at last, a passenger booked 
through to Kingsville-on-Sea. 

Those who don’t understand what it was 
about Greyhouse that had made the school so 
thoroughly distasteful to this solitary traveller 
are perhaps forgetting the entire change that 
had taken place in his life. At home, ever 
since he could remember, he had bossed every- 
body and done almost exactly as he liked ; 
his every ache and pain had been sympathized 
with ; he had been waited on hand and foot. 
So, though he had his good points and was not 
naturally an unlikeable fellow, he had developed 
into a bit of a bully and become as selfish as a 
cat with its first bird. But at Greyhouse he 
had just been one of a multitude. At home 
he had lived to the music of his aunt’s gentle 
voice and the motherly tones of the cook ; 
at Greyhouse everybody seemed to shout, 
everybody was abrupt and offhand. If he 
had been good at his work, going into class 
would at least have been a daily triumph, as, 
whatever happened to him out of school, in 
school he would have been scoring off other 
fellows all the time. For it is as well to try 
to excel at something, seeing that it means 
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moments of exultation that are very consoling 
amid the rough and tumble and the disappoint- 
ments of life. But it appeared to Clarence that 
he wasn’t any good at anything. Existence at 
Greyhouse was for him a long series of humilia- 
tions. When he got up in the morning it was 
not in the bright and expectant mood that 
should possess a healthy boy, it was to wonder 
what the first snub would be. And as Mr. 
Street became day by day more annoyed with 
his slowness, Clarence had generally known 
where that first snub. would come from. But 
though he had approached his class work 
with a sinking of the heart, it was nothing 
to the apprehension that he experienced on 
going up to bed. He had been given to under- 
stand byDormitory Eight that he was an absolute 
ass, and he had hardly dared open his mouth 
for fear of saying something that would pro- 
voke laughter. This sort of thing, he had 
presumed, would go on all the term, and in 
the holidays the Twins would soon have it 
about among their numerous mutual acquaint- 
ances at Kingsville. 

Then had come the Debate night, and the 
Sports in “Eight,” and then his chance to 
show the dormitory that he was not entirely the 
muff they took him for. But he had failed to 
establish himself, and all that was past now . . . 
and Dormitory Eight just felt a bit sorry for him 
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because he had been called home suddenly, 
as they would have felt sorry for any other 
fellow. ... When he went back, he supposed, 
it would all start again... . 

And so at last, occupied with such thoughts 
as these, with others, very sorrowful and appre- 
hensive, coming in between, he reached Kings- 
ville. 


There was nobody at the station to meet him, 
and he walked home by the quietest streets. 
Even after this short absence the place did 
not appear quite the same. It seemed home- 
lier and smaller after the wide spaces and lofty 
buildings he had left behind. On this dull 
January day it looked a drab, uninviting little 
place, and the sunshine of which the guide- 
books said it enjoyed such a generous measure 
wasn’t in evidence at all. 

He knew that, in ordinary circumstances, 
his hand on the door would have brought his 
aunt into the hall post-haste to greet him. 
Now he found the knocker muffled, and, open- 
ing the door, the hall empty. The house was 
very quiet, and there seemed to be nobody 
about. But hanging on a peg in the hall he 
Saw a nurse’s outdoor cloak. 

He opened the door of what had been his 
schoolroom. It was cold and Cheerless; the 
happy litter that shows a room to be occupied 
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was conspicuous by its absence; his books 
stood in severely correct order on the shelves. 
It looked like a room he had known a long time 
ago. 

A fire was burning in the dining-room, but 
it was not the pleasant dining-room he had 
known. He stood there irresolutely, hesi- 
tating to go further. He felt utterly desolate, 
but for once, to his credit be it said, his feelings 
were not those of self-pity. Remorse was gnaw- 
ing at his heart. . . . How fretful he had been 
with Her that day he had gone away—and she 
had answered every impatient speech so gently ! 
When he had raged for something he wanted 
she had always gone and got it without demur. 
He had seemed to be there to be waited on 
and she to wait on him! And now the house 
that had once been filled with her bright, com- 
fortable presence was silent ; where her kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness had shed sunbeams 
there now lurked only shadows. 

‘““ Master Clarence !”’ 

He turned to find Cook, whom he had known 
so long as he could remember, standing in the 
doorway. Her plump face had lost its colour, 
and there were tired, anxious lines about her eyes. 

‘“‘T didn’t hear you come in, Master Clarence.”’ 
She advanced a step towards him. ‘“‘ Why, how 
thin you’ve got, my dear! You look as if 
you want nursing up yourself!” 
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‘“ Never mind me/” said Clarence abruptly. 
““ How is ‘ 

The faithful creature paused a moment, as 
if to control her voice. 

“She can’t get any worse. We shall know 
before very long.’ 

She sighed, and passed the end of her apron 
across her eyes. 

And then he found her examining him. He 
had always been the most important person 
in the house, and even at this moment she 
could not forget the great step he had recently 
taken. 

“I do hope you’ve been happy at school, 
Master Clarence, and weren’t Sorry you went 
after all ?”’ 

“I’m not going back,” said Clarence 
abruptly. 

‘“ My dear Master Clarence——” 

‘‘ I hate the place,” he said bitterly. ‘ Don’t 
talk about it.” 


Utterly forlorn, he went out into the garden. 
From the shrubbery came a sound of sWeeping. 
Bending his steps thither, he expected to see 
a scowling face turned to him, for if ever one 
boy tyrannized over another, Clarence had 
tyrannized over Ben, the garden and odd-job 
boy, a youth of gipsy-like appearance about 
fifteen years of age. 
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Clarence found Ben industriously gathering 
up dead leaves and putting them into a basket. 
‘Good morning, sir,” said the boy civilly. 

“Good morning, Ben,” replied Clarence, 
still with a touch of the Young Master in his 
tone, but not nearly so much as before. 

Clarence stayed exchanging remarks with Ben 
for quite a time. He noticed how hard and 
brown Ben’s arms were, and wished his arms 
were more like that. They would be useful 
arms at Greyhouse. 

Never was such a long day as this! He went 
for a walk down to the beach, and thought 
how horridly flat and uninteresting the sea 
looked in the winter. He wandered through 
the villa-lined streets of Kingsville. In the 
summer each garden here was a fairy bower, 
for flowers and shrubs grew abundantly in 
the Kingsville soil, but winter had made a 
clean sweep of everything except the stubborn 
evergreen, and the flowery paradise of July 
was now but an ugly patch of grass with a 
wooden fence round it. 

But just as the garden has its summer 
and its winter, so the human heart must face 
the mutability of mortal affairs. If you have 
your sunshine you must be prepared also to 
see a black and frowning sky. Life could 
not be so sweet if it were not sometimes so 


bitter. 
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Without appetite Clarence swallowed some 
of the excellent dinner Cook prepared for 
him and went for another stroll, but not far 
away. In the half light that precedes the 
tea hour in the slowly lengthening days of 
January-end he sat staring into the schoolroom 
fire, for, as the nurses took their meals in the 
dining-room, Cook had quickly seen to it that 
Clarence’s own room was got ready for him. 
This was a day of leisure harder to bear than the 
most exacting work. Slowly the hours dragged 
by. At ten he went up to bed, but after tossing 
about on his pillow for an hour he put on his 
dressing-gown and crept down tothe schoolroam, 
where, not troubling to light the gas, he sat 
before the dying fire. 

How was it going to end ? 

The grandfather clock in the hall solemnly 
struck the half after eleven, and a few minutes 
later he heard steps descending the stairs, 
followed by a murmur of voices in the 
hall, and then the schoolroom door opened 
and a little exclamation of surprise fell on 
his ear. 

‘I have been looking for you, Master Beres- 
ford !'"” 

He rose and straightened himself. There 
was news at last. 

It was the night-nurse. 

“I want you to come upstairs, please.” 
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What could this mean ? 

Without delay she answered the question in 
his face. 

“ Your aunt is a little better. There is hope 
now.” 

As she preceded him with a swift rustle of 
her starched skirts she turned her head and 
Said : 

~ She has asked for you, but you must only 
stay a moment.” 

Up the softly carpeted stairs they went and 
along the landing to the familiar room. They 
entered, and Clarence with an effort looked 
towards the head of the bed. 

“Go up, and very quietly answer anything 
she says,” the nurse whispered. 

And he went up to where the worn face 
lay upon the white pillows. The eyes were 
closed, but as he came to a stop by the head 
of the bed they opened, and a very faint smile 
moved the lips. 

“Is that you, Clarence, dear ?” 

~ Yes, auntie.” 

“They told me you were coming. And 
how do you like school ?” 

“Very much indeed.” | 

“And you're getting on well ?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

She smiled again. “I’m so pleased... . 
was afraid you might be unhappy. I’m so 
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glad, dear. . . . I’ve been worrying about 
you .. . but now I shan’t worry any more.” 


A touch upon his arm. “That will do. 
She has gone to sleep.” 

His heart throbbing painfully, and a little 
dazed, Clarence stole up to his room and was 
just closing his door when a sudden flash of 
recollection brought the blood to his face. He 
descended quickly to the kitchen. Cook started 
a little when she saw the dressing-gowned 
figure. 

“Cook, where are my aunt’s letters ?” 

“In the bureau in the drawing-room, dear. 
I put them there myself every day, and lock 
it before I go to bed. She hasn’t been allowed 
to read any since she was taken ill.” 

“When was that ?” 

“The Sunday after you went away.” 

Clarence breathed again. 

“Thanks. I say—Cook!”? 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“You know what I said about school ?”? 

axes,” 

“ Well, don’t say a word about that to my 
aunt—ever.”’ 

" Not likely! .,. . I know you didn’t mean 
wi? 

Then he slipped off to the drawing-room, 
cold and dark, its mistress too long absent. 
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Lifting the cover of the bureau, he searched 
among the pile of letters there till he found 
one bearing the Greyhouse post-mark. It was 
the letter asking that he might be moved out 
of Dormitory Eight. Taking this into the 
schoolroom, he dropped it among the red 
embers, and watched it until nothing remained 
of it but flaky ashes. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A BIG DEAL 


“CHANGES, Bouly,” said Pyke. “ Many changes.” 

‘‘ Aye,” agreed Boulter. ‘‘ Life isn’t what it 
was when you and I were young!” 

“ We ain’t three jolly sailor-boys any longer,” 
whined Pyke, “since Alfred’s took up with 
his new friend. ‘ Falling leaf and fading tree,’ 
he sang in a horrid wail. “ ‘Good-bye! Good- 
bye!’” 

It was a fortnight later, and Boulter and 
Pyke were putting the finishing touches to their 
grand double Shrove Tuesday number of Pie, 
the privately printed magazine which they sold 
to their schoolfellows for the sum of twopence 
a copy. 

The Shrove Tuesday number was completed, 
and all that remained was to print it off. Now, 
as regards this hektograph-printing, which isn’t 
such an easy job as it looks, there had been 
complaints. A few customers, indeed, had 
returned their copies, declaring that they were 


“too faint,” and demanding their money back. 
230 
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The printing had hitherto been performed 
by Boulter and Pyke’s fags—two members 
of the Lower Fourth—and this loss of two- 
pence was entirely due to their slovenly work. 
Boulter and Pyke had therefore sacked their 
fags and engaged in their place the Twins, 
whose former fag-masters had left at Christmas 
and who in their wily way had contrived hitherto 
not to be re-engaged. 

The Twins, though considerably annoyed 
by this enlistment of their services, had never- 
theless proved excellent fags, being quick 
and neat and very handy about a study. Boulter 
and Pyke were highly pleased with them, and, 
to show what confidence they placed in them, 
caused Ralph and Rollo to make a fair copy 
of the whole of Pie. And so it came about 
that this grand double number of Pie was far 
more neatly written than any other number had 
been, and the editors perceived that if the 
number was printed as well as it was copied, 
no further complaints need be apprehended. 

~ Well, I think it’s all k’rect,” said Boulter, 
“so now we'll print it.” 

And going to the door he put his head out 
and bawled “ Fags /”’ at the top of his voice. 

The Twins came scuttling in, and the printing 
commenced. Always useful with their hands, 
the Calthorpes found this work quite to their 
liking. 
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They had drawn off a number of sheets when 
Marston entered. He picked up one of the 
sheets and began to read a poem aimed— 
vaguely—at an unpopular master. A smile 
crossed his dark face. Then he picked up 
another sheet, and as he read this his smile 
faded. 

Every number of Pie contained an “‘ Epitaph ” 
in which the gifted editors managed to pillory 
the failings of some prominent member of the 
school. The double-number epitaph ran as 
follows ; 


In Affectionate Remembrance of 


ONE 
Whose Name 
It Is Unnecessary to Mention. 
Suffice it to say 
That, while with us, he was 
TOP DOG 


In Every Department of the School. 
He was 
Our Most Distinguished Footballer 
Our Most Brilliant Cricketer, 
Our Champion Boxer, 
Our Foremost Debater, 


AND KNEW IT. 
He died 
OF AN ATTACK OF MODESTY 
Leaving on our Pegs 
A HAT 


No one Else Can Ever Hope 
To Fill. 
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“ Calthorpes, get out a minute,” said Marston. 

The Twins, seeing some private conversation 
was pending, got out. 

Marston kicked the door to after them. 

“This is meant for Talmage, isn’t it ?”’ he 
asked in his blunt way. 

“Now, how did you come to guess that, 
Alfred ?” exclaimed Pyke with an air of sur- 
prise. 

“I’m not rotting now,” said Marston. “ All 
I want to say is that I object to it. Talmage 
is a pal of mine. We all know he’s got a bit 
of an opinion of himself, but an epitaph of 
him won’t be popular.” 

~ But it’s printed now,” objected Pyke. 

“Do another. There’s time,” said Marston. 
“Do one about Cripps. Everybody hates him.” 

“And suppose, Alfred Marston,” asked 
Boulter, lightly, “we decline to alter our 
arrangements ? ” 

~ Well, in that case,” replied Marston, “ I’ll 
tear up the whole blooming edition ! ” 

“ Indeed, Alfred, you will not!” cried Pyke, 
starting up. 

“Look here, Pyke,” said Marston, placing 
his big foot on a chair, “ we don’t want to go 
on like kids. I enjoy Pie as much as anybody, 
and these Epitaphs, I admit, are useful things 
to take down men who are getting a bit above 
themselvyes——”’ 
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“ Like Alfred Marston,” put in Boulter. 

“Yes, like me, if you like. You can write 
a dozen about me, for all I care. But Talmage 
is different. He’s the whitest man in this 
place, and if you write this about him after 
his going down that roof after young Beresford, 
you'll be tarred and feathered, the two of you!” 

“ We admit he’s a good man,” said Pyke, 
stubbornly, ‘‘ but he’s open to criticism.” 

‘The fact is,’ said Marston, “ you're wild 
about being dropped from the Fifteen. I got 
Phillips and Talmage to put you in, you played 
a rotten game, and were dropped. Now you're 
wild—but this is a low-down way of showing 
it 

“ It has nothing to do with my being dropped,” 
said Pyke, colouring up, nevertheless. 

‘“ Well,” said Marston, more mildly, ‘‘ do 
as you like. You’re pals of mine, too, and I 
don’t want to have a row with you. You’ve 
got my opinion, so think it over.” 

And he went out. 

There was a short silence after his departure. 

“Well, what think ?”’ asked Boulter. 

‘“ Every one’s fair game in this here paper,” 
said Pyke, putting his fist on the sheets lyin 
about the table, ‘‘and the Old Man wouldn’ 
let it go on if we got over the line. I don’ 
see any harm in having a shot at Talmage. 
He’s no end cocky, and everybody knows it.” 
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“Well,” said Boulter, “I vote against it. 
Alfred is a wise old bird, and it mightn’t do us 
any good, as he says. Let’s do one on Cripps 
and scrap this.”’ 

“ All right,” snarled Pyke. “ As you please. 
But Talmage shall see a copy of this. I'll 
print a special copy for him.” 

“ Yes, let him see it,” said Boulter. “ Might 
do him good.... Now I’ll let my fancy 
stray round Cripps.” 

So Boulter let his fancy stray round the 
unamiable personality of the School House 
porter, and, the Twins being recalled, the 
double number of Pie was printed off. 

The paper was placed on sale in Boulter 
and Pyke’s study after dinner on publishing 
day, and there was always a brisk demand for 
it. The Twins were accordingly warned to 
be in the “ office” directly after dinner the 
following day, so as not to lose any custom. 
The sale of Pie, it may be added, was always 
relegated to the fags, as Boulter and Pyke 
considered it hardly consistent with their 
dignity as proprietors to retail the periodical 
themselves. 


When Clarence got back to Greyhouse he 
soon found he was going to have very little 
time in which to think about himself. Lorry, 
after telling him he was jolly glad to — the 
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good news, informed him that there was a 
heap of things to do in Talmage’s study, and 
Clarence at once found himself busy. After 
being waited on hand and foot all his life, -he 
had not taken very kindly to scorching his face 
at the fire toast-making, and washing up plates 
and cups. He found he had to rush about 
to the other houses with notes when he felt like 
having a good hard read in the Library, and he 
soon discovered that that pleasant smile of 
Talmage’s soon came off if he broke anything 
or took too long over a message. What with 
doing his work and putting in his games and 
waiting on Talmage, he often felt so tired on 
going to bed that he was asleep before Lights 
Out. 

Clarence remembered what Mr. Street had 
said about finding a chum, but the Lower 
Fourth were all paired off. Even Gilman 
had got a friend. But some chumships con- 
sisted of three boys, and Clarence wistfully 
wondered whether he would be allowed to 
make a three. But no pair seemed to want 
him. Lorry, of course, had been kind to him 
and was friendly with him, but Lorry was 
at the top of the Upper Fourth, and certain 
of his remove to the Lower Fifth in July, and 
the difference in their positions made it seem 
impossible for them to be chums. Besides, 
Lorry had a chum—Whittaker, the boy who 
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had gone home to have his throat operated 
on. Phillips and Talmage being so much 
together, it was only natural that their fags 
should see a good deal of each other, and that 
was how Lorry and Whittaker had become 
chummy. 

So, although Clarence found himself, as was 
inevitable, settling down to Greyhouse ways, 
this lack of a chum weighed heavily on him. 
He felt it more on Sunday than at any other 
time. On the two Sundays that had elapsed 
since his return from Kingsville, Lorry had 
asked him to go out in the afternoon, but he 
knew, from what Lorry had told him, that the 
next Sunday would see Whittaker back— 
~ and Whittaker’s a funny sort of chap,” Lorry 
had added, just to soften down the hint that 
in future Clarence would have to find somebody 
else to go out with on Sundays. 

In hopes that he might be allowed to make 
a three, Clarence, soon after his return, had 
made a few shy advances towards what he 
thought a likely pair, but a snub or two had 
quickly caused him to withdraw into his shell. 
When he had no work to do, and Talmage 
didn’t want him, he got out his book. But 
you can't be always reading, and he felt his 
position keenly. Another thing was, he couldn’t 
tell anybody about it. He mentioned some- 
thing about it in a letter he was writing to his 
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aunt, but a moment later he tore the letter up 
and started another. What he had said at his 
aunt’s bedside he felt he must stand to. Ifa 
fellow is worth it, it is funny how things seem 
to work together to make a man of him. 

Lorry had told Clarence that Shrove Tuesday 
was one of the term’s big “‘rag’”’ days. At 
dinner there were pancakes, and the thing 
was to save the portions of lemon you squeezed 
over them for the lemon fight held in the qua 
afterwards. Some of the quieter fellows kep 
out of the fight, but boisterous spirits lik 
Boulter and Pyke and Polson and Scriven wer 
sure to be in the thick of it. For a quarte 
of an hour the air was thick with half an 
quarter lemons, and fellows who could thro 
straight and hard got heaps of sport. 

Before proceeding to the quad to join th 
onlookers, Clarence went to Talmage’s stud 
to put out his master’s footer things. He foun 
Talmage and Phillips reading something. 

They didn’t take any notice of Clarence a 
he entered. 

“ Yes, dear boy, it’s intended for you 
noble -self,’ said Phillips. “It is meant t 
be a rebuke! I hope you accept it as such.’ 
And he laughed. ‘‘ Besides, you have receive 
a complimentary copy. The editors are deter 
mined it shan’t escape your notice.’’ 

Talmage laughed, too, but not very heartily 
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“Do you think, Phil, it’s deserved ?”’ And 
he seemed to speak rather anxiously. 

“Of course I don’t,” said Phillips, clapping 
his friend on the back. ‘‘ There are always a 
certain number of bargees in a place like this 
who don’t bear a man like you much love... . 
Come out and see the Lemons. Some of the 
Eleven are sure to be making good practice.”’ 

So, arm-in-arm, they went out to view the 
sport. 

Clarence had heard about Pie, and the copy 
Talmage had pitched on to his table piqued 
his curiosity. Besides, there was something 
in it Talmage didn’t like, evidently. 

The epitaph was printed on the back of the 
last page—it wound up the number. 

Clarence read it twice, and felt himself grow- 
ing warm. It was easy to see it was meant 
for Talmage . .. and Talmage .. . well, 
Talmage was to him a good deal more than 
fag-master. 

And these fellows had gone out of their way 
to sneer at him like that! 

He had just finished reading it a second 
time when Lorry, wiping lemon juice off his 
face, popped his head in. 

“ Missing all the Lemons!” he said. “‘ Rather 
sport. I got Marston in the neck, and—my 
word—I got it back!” 

“I say, read this,” said Clarence. 
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‘What ? Oh, dear old Pie! Who are they 
epitaphing this time ? ” 

‘ Read it,’”’ said Clarence. , 

So Lorry read it. 

“The swine!” he muttered. “It’s a bit 
too thick going for a man like Talmage.” 

‘‘ Why have they done it ? ” 

‘Oh, envy, hatred and malice, etcetera,” said 
Lorry. 

‘‘ What will he do ?”’ asked Clarence. 

“He? Nothing! They don’t say it’s him. 
No name, you know. They’re wily. But I 
know what I’d like to do—only, being his cousin, 
they’d think he’d put me up to it—I’d buy 
up every copy I could get and burn ’em. .. . 
And now I’m going to parlour-maid the Chief’s 
room and then change. So long!” 

And Lorry vanished. 

Clarence had another look at the epitaph. 
The words framed by Pyke’s smooth, biting 
pen made him clench his teeth. He felt he 
hated the fellow who wrote it—hated him. 

And then Clarence came to a sudden 
surprising determination. Bolting out of the 
study, he went at top speed to Mr. Street’s 
room. Mr. Street was junior house-master 
of School House, and his private room was 
the first door on the other side of the entrance 
hall. Applying his knuckles to Mr. Street’s 
door, Clarence entered with an abruptness 
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that caused a slight frown to contract his form- 
master’s forehead. 

“ Please, sir, can I draw out some money ?”’ 

““ Money—money, Beresford ? You hadsome 
on Saturday. What do you want with more 
to-day ?”’ 

“ Please, sir, I want it for a particular pur- 
pose.” 

“ Not, I trust, to put on a horse?” said 
Mr. Street, with heavy humour, as he rose from 
his chair. ‘How much?” 

“ Half-a-sovereign, sir.’’ 

“ Half-a-sovereign! That’s a lot to draw out 
at once,’ remarked Mr. Street as he unlocked 
a drawer in his desk. ‘‘ You assure me, Beres- 
ford, it is for a quite legitimate purpose ? ” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Street, slowly, “‘ we ‘ beaks ’ 
don’t want to inquire too closely into your 
private affairs. You tell me it’s for a legitimate 
purpose, and [’ll take your word.... Mind 
all silver ?” 

“No, sir. That will do nicely.” 

“It does not leave much of a balance to 
your credit, Beresford, let me warn you,” 
added the young master as he handed Clarence 
the amount. 

* Oh, my aunt’ll send me heaps more,” said 
Clarence, highly elated at getting his way. 

“Lucky Beresford!” sighed Mr. Street, 
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dropping back into his chair. ‘I wish J had 
an aunt like that!” 

The money in his pocket, Clarence sped down 
the main corridor and whizzed round to the 
right in the direction of the Upper Fifth studies. 

Approaching Boulter and Pyke’s, he slackened 
his pace. He hada good deal of resource, and he 
saw that he must proceed warily. 

The study door was open, and the Twins 
were behind the table, which had been pushed 
into position to serve as a counter. Before 
them stood a stack of Pie, ready for sale. Ralph 
had got a copy open in his hands, and Rollo 
was looking at it over his shoulder. Smiling 
in their superior way, they were reading the 
epitaph which had been written at such short 
notice to take the place of Talmage’s ; 


Tears Cannot Express 
The Great Loss Sustained 
By This Ancient Academy 
In the Departure For a Better Land 
(We Trust) 
of 


SERGEANT C. RIPPS 


(late Royal Retiring Regiment). 
A Brave Soldier 
“* And a Faithful Comrade 
While on Active Service 
He Severely Taxed His Wind 


BY CONSTANT ADVANCES 


In a Backward Direction. 
Entering Civil Life, 
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He Passed Fourteen Blameless Years 
In Our Midst 
Ere One Night 
HE HEARD A NOISE! 
Whereupon He Put His Head 
Beneath the Clothes, and Succumbed 


TO SUFFOCATION. 


For many years he fought the foe 
When tt was safely distamt ; 
So, in his sad demise, you know, 

He was at least consistent. 


*‘ Hullo!” said Ralph, as Clarence approached 


the counter. ‘‘ Business is commencing!’ And 
he returned the copy he was reading to the 
pe. 


“T say,’ said Clarence, “can you have more 
than one copy?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ replied Rollo, the smooth 
shopman to the life. ‘‘We have fifty for 
sale, and you may buy one for a friend, or to 
post to a relation. Very thoughtful of you!”’ 
_ ““How much are they ?”’ inquired Clarence, 
merely to make time as he squinted at the 
money he pulled out of his pocket. 

‘““Twopence, sir,” said Ralph, a little shortly, 
‘Come, now, shall. we do business ?* One for 
yourself, one for your friend——’’ 

“Tl take the lot,’ said Clarence, slapping 
eight and fourpence down on the table and 
grabbing at the pile of magazines. 
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“ Here, stop that!’ exclaimed Ralph. “ Are — 
you mad ?” 

But Clarence had got his arms round the 
pile, and as Ralph strove to push him away — 
he lifted his right hand and gave the shopman 
such a punch in the chest that Ralph reeled 
back a couple of yards. Then, brushing Rollo — 
aside, Clarence gathered up the pile, bolted © 
out of the study, and headed for Talmage’s 
room with it. He had a good start of the 
Twins, as in constructing a counter for the 
sale of Pie they had barricaded themselves 
off from customers with the table and chairs. 
They had to scale this obstacle before they 
could give chase, and by that time Clarence 
was well away. However, they knew where to 
look for him, and were immediately in full cry. 

Lorry came out of Phillips’s study just as 
Clarence shot into Talmage’s with his load 
of magazines. 

“ What’s the row ?” 

“ Quick ! Shut the door!” gasped Clarence. 
Lorry, catching sight of the Twins, and being 
as ready for a rag as anybody, promptly dashed 
in after Clarence and banged the door in the 
Twins’ faces. There was no key—it was open 
door everywhere at Greyhouse, and a whole- 
some plan, toa !—and so he put his foot against 
it. 

‘" What have you done ?” he asked Clarence, 
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as the Twins hurled what weight they possessed 
against the portal. 

“ Bought it all!” said Clarence, putting 
the pile of magazines into Talmage’s desk and 
shutting down the lid on them. 

“ Good man!” gurgled Lorry. ‘‘ Come and 
give ws a help!” 

The Twins, wrung with apprehension, strove 
furiously to batter open the door. They trem- 
bled as they thought of what “B.P.” would 
say to this! 

“ Let’s have those mags, you ass!” shrieked 
Ralph. 

“ By Jove, we'll scrag you for this!” 
screamed Rollo. 

Suddenly Boulter’s voice was heard in the 
corridor. 

“ What’s the row? Where are those mags ? ”’ 

“ Beresford’s bagged them!” piped Rollo. 

“What!” 

Hurrying footsteps were heard. Lorry looked 
at Clarence. ‘‘ Now for it!” he muttered. 

And it was ‘Now for it!” for the next 
moment the two were sent flying before the 
combined weight of the angry editors. 

“ Where are those mags?” demanded Pyke 
of Clarence. 

“T’ve bought them,” said Clarence, very 
white. 

“You've bought them!” Pyke bounded 
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forward and seized him by the nape of tne 
neck. ‘‘ Where are they ? Give them up!” 

‘““T won’t,”’ said Clarence, trying to wriggle 
away. 

“Here they are!’ exclaimed Boulter, who 
had thrown open Talmage’s desk. 

“ Half a mo’!” said Talmage, coming in at 
that moment with Phillips, and Boulter paused 
with his hand on the lid. 

“Always glad to see you,” added Talmage, 
sarcastically, “but you might have said you 
were coming.” 

Pyke dropped Clarence, who slunk away 
caressing his neck in a feeling manner. 

“This kid has bagged the whole of our 
mag, said Pyke, “‘and we want it.’’ 

‘“ Has he ?”’ said Talmage. ‘“‘ Having seen an 
advance copy I suppose he thought I should 
want plenty of copies to send to my friends. 
A pardonable mistake.’”’ He looked into his 
desk, saw the great heap of Pre, and lifted it 
out. “TI don’t want to be selfish. Here you 
aret 

Pyke clutched the pile and stalked out. 
Boulter lingered. 

‘I say—thought ’’d mention it—there isn’t 
anything about you in it,” he said to Talmage. 

“No, I saw there wasn’t,” said Talmage. 
‘Gifted as I am, Boulter, I’m not quite the 
perfect being obituarized in your columns. 
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Phillips is the best cricketer, Marston is the best 
footballer, and Savatard is the best debater, 
and the-.question whether I’m the best boxer 
still hangs in the balance. Still,” he added, 
with a rather dangerous glint in his eye, “‘ you 
and Pyke might remember that it is as well 
not to write things about a person who has 
that reputation.” 

Boulter flushed. He was no coward, and 
the taunt roused him. 

“T think Marston will prove we were in error 
there,’ he said. ‘“‘ Anyhow, he asked us not 
to rag you, and we changed that page. But 
we thought you would like to see a copy. 
You are supplanted by Cripps.” And he went 
to the door. 

“Certainly an elderly manservant is safer 
game for you,” observed Talmage icily. 

And Boulter, having nothing to say to this, 
did not linger to discuss the point. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WHILE THE LIGHT LASTED 


THE Twins were generally spry into bed, so as 
to get in a read at their books before “ Lights 
Out,” but to-night, being the night of Shrove 
Tuesday, was a time of jollification. To-morrow 
Lent would begin, with special Lenten sermons 
on Wednesday nights, and improving lectures 
in Hall every other Saturday night. It was a 
recognized thing that Greyhouse enjoyed a 
sort of mild beanfeast on Shrove Tuesday night. 
Nearly every fellow had brought some form 
of tuck up to “ Eight,” and the Twins, sitting 
on the edge of Ralph’s bed, side by side, were 
busy eating a cocoanut which they had divided 
into halves. Pecking out succulent morsels 
with their pen-knives, they looked more than 
ever like two squirrels. 

They, like everybody else, knew that Polson 
and Scriven were certain to have devised some 
special “rag” for an occasion like this, and 
while they pecked at their cocoanut they waited 
expectantly to hear what it might be. 
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Polson and Scriven certainly had their pro- 
gramme ready, but for the moment a fresh face 
that had appeared in Dormitory Eight was 
claiming their attention. The newcomer was 
a pale, slender boy, with a refined, intellectual 
face, who looked rather forlorn and homesick. 
When the fellows went up to their rooms, he 
had gone to a bed newly put up between 
Clarence’s and Johnson’s. It was not long 
before Polson and Scriven were taking stock of 
Clarence’s neighbour. 

- “Who’s your friend, Clarence?” asked 

Scriven, after prayers. 

“Don’t know,” said Clarence. ‘“ New man, 
I think.” 

‘“ Why’s he so late getting here ?” 

“Can’t imagine.” 

“Go on, ask him,” said Scriven 

“ Don’t see why I should,” replied Clarence. 

Scriven did not look pleased by this answer. 
He had noticed, of late, a change in Clarence— 
a sort of independence. And a man who had 
been eighteen months at Greyhouse strongly 
objected to independence in new kids. 

The fact was, Clarence was beginning to 
know Scriven, and to despise him. He saw 
that he was the kind of fellow who made up to 
new men for what he could get out of them— 
the Twins’ remarks in the box-room on the sar- 
dine day had given him an inkling as to that. 
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And he could see now that nearly everything 
Polson did in the way of “ragging”’ other 
fellows was suggested by Scriven, who didn’t 
dare to do it himself. 

The days when Clarence looked forward to bed- 
time with dread were past. He was hardening 
to the Greyhouse life, and he could see that 
Polson and Scriven weren’t fellows to be afraid 
of if you showed them you weren’t afraid of 
them. But he didn’t despise Polson. The 
lusty way Polson had gone for the village lads 
of Prince’s Leigh that Sunday afternoon had 
given him a firm place in Clarence’s esteem. 
True, Polson had funked having a tooth out, 
but Clarence remembered that he himself had 
only gone in to interview the dentist first 
because he wanted to get away first. 

Furthermore, fagging for Talmage had brought 
Clarence into contact with other fags at the 
houses he was dispatched to with messages, 
and now there were quite a lot of fellows he 
knew to speak to. He had put the gloves on 
with Lorry half a dozen times, and Lorry had 
taught him not to shut his eyes or turn his head 
away when he saw a blow coming, and Seaman 
Hedges had looked on once or twice and given 
him some tips about how to use his feet and 
get his weight behind a blow. So, although 
Clarence’s boxing was as yet the mildest affair 
imaginable, he was beginning to look his man in 
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‘the eyes and do his best not to flinch when 
Lorry got him one a bit harder than usual : 
and this little experience was giving him more 
confidence in himself. 

Clarence was feeling tired, and, though he 
noticed the other fellows weren’t hurrying 
to undress, he himself got into his pyjamas 
and tumbled into bed. The new boy did 
likewise. He seemed to watch Clarence, and 
do as he did. When Clarence sat up in bed, 
with his knees to his chin, the new boy imitated 
him. 

Clarence saw Polson and Scriven accepting 
a slice of cocoanut apiece from the Twins. 
Then he saw Scriven glance in his direction, 
and knew all four were talking about him. 
And he recollected he hadn’t exactly made 
the Twins love him by what he had done that 
lay. 

However, he did not feel apprehensive. He 
1ad nothing to fear from the Twins, and Polson 
ind Scriven had let him alone since his return 
rom Kingsville. Only the fright he had given 
hem, he had learned, had saved them from a 
fead’s flogging for suggesting the trip up to 
he roof, and perhaps they felt that he was a 
ather uncertain person to meddle with. As 
or Boulter, his theft of the chain from the gate 
y the tank had earned him three hundred 
meek lines, and a fortnight’s gating. But 
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at the same time the Head had addressed some 
brief sentenees to him that had made him look 
thoughtful, for stray impositions and gatings 
don’t matter so much as the impression they 
leave on a headmaster’s mind about you. That 
is what matters really. Whether you are at 
school, or in the Navy, the Army, the City, or 
anywhere else, when you come a particular bump 
against the authorities it’s your record that 
enables you to keep your berth, in spite of the 
bump, or, coupled with it, sends you packing. 

At length Clarence, who did not wish to be 
unneighbourly, said to the new boy, “ Just 
come back?” although, of course, it was 
abundantly evident that the new boy had only 
just come back. But we all ask these unneces- 
sary questions, because we couldn’t get along 
at all with our fellow-men if we invariably 
said just what was correct. 

“Yes,” said the new boy. 

“Been seedy ?” 

‘““N—no,” said the new boy a little tremu- 
lously. Then, thinking he ought to explain, 
My brother was ill—and they let me stop.” 
He hesitated a little and then added: “ He 
was my only brother.” 

“Oh,” said Clarence, not noticing the exact 
wording of this sentence. “ All right again 
now, then?” 

“No, he died,” said the new boy. 
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Clarence mumbled some confused words of 
apology, and was glad when a diversion was 
created by the blowing of a wild fanfare on a 
comb by Scriven, who, with Polson, had taken 
up his stand at the head of the washstands. 
When he desisted, to considerable applause, 
Polson clapped him heavily on the back. 

‘“‘T am sure, gentlemen,” he said, “‘ that you 
will all join me in thanking the orchestra, who, 
in response to your demand for an encore, 
has kindly consented to oblige us with “ When 
Other Lips.’ ”’ 

But at this pointed reference to what was 
always a sore subject with him, Scriven scowled 
and threw the comb down. 

“Alas, the orchestra has struck!” cried 
Polson. ‘‘ Then we'll get along with the sports.”’ 
He drew a piece of paper from his pocket. 
“ First item—tug of war. East side against 
West.” 

Seizing a can of water, he scattered its con- 
tents liberally on the floor. Then, procuring 
a sheet from the nearest bed, he marshalled 
the men to their places. 

The competitors lined up in shirts and trousers, 
and with their feet bare. Polson put downa towel 
—not his own—and then stood with his hands 
on the middle of the sheet while the men got a 
firm hold. 


Clarence, being, as Polson explained, a person 
Ly 
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of some weight, was told off to captain East, 
and took up his stand about a yard from the 
towel. ‘The Twins, following their usual policy, 
chose to form the rearguard of the West side. 
The door of Dormitory Eight was open, and, 
space being limited, it would be possible for them 
to get the sheet-rope round the doorway and 
haul on it even when they were on the steps 
leading down to the corridor. Everything 
seemed to favour West, as the boards were 
wetter where they stood, which promised addi- 
tional gripping power for their bare feet. 

“ All ready ?”’ sang out Polson. “ Best of 
three pulls decides it. Get your toes into the 
boards! All ready?” He was watching both 
sides. ‘‘ Ready? Strain!” 

And he stepped away, leaving East and 
West tugging at the sheet for dear life. But 
Polson had a smile on his lips as he retired, 
and his eye was on Johnson and Scriven, who, 
likewise, had their eyes on him. 

West soon found that they were getting the 
better of East. The Twins were at the open 
door, lugging with zest. Clarence, strain as 
he would, was being hauled up to the towel. 

~ Pull, my hearties!” shrieked Polson. “ Never 
say die, East! Put your back into it, Clarence | 
Pull—pull—pu——”’ 

And at that he made a sign to Johnson and 
Scriven, who simultaneously let go. 
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In releasing their hold they detached the 
other members of East behind them, with the 
result that, having only Clarence to pull against, 
West went back with a rattle, Clarence rolling 
on top of them and the Twins tumbling down 
the steps into the corridor. 

As for Polson, he collapsed on to a bed and 
lay gurgling with immense joy over the success 
of his plot. 

West, bruised and sore, kicked Clarence 
away and scrambled up, and the Twins, as 
they sneaked in, rubbed their elbows ruefully. 

“Well,” said Polson, wiping his eyes as he 
rose to his feet, “I think we must give best 
to West in the tug-of-war. First event to West. 
And he pulled out the programme. ‘‘ The 
next event, gentlemen, is ‘Getting the Soap.’ 
Again it will be a contest of East and West. 
Will West please choose their champion ? ”’ 

Polson and Scriven now very busily collected 
ten pieces of soap from the washstands and 
placed them about a yard apart on each side 
oftheroom. It wasasimple, diverting pastime, 
and very popular at Greyhouse. Starting at 
the end of the room, you fetched the first piece 
of soap and put it down at the spot where you 
started, then you fetched the second nearest 
piece, and put that by the other, then the 
third, then the fourth, and lastly you ran the 
whole length of the dormitory to fetch the last 
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piece, and by that time, if you weren’t pumped, 
you had a remarkably good wind. 

The fastest man on West side, Rollo Cal- 
thorpe, was opposed by Johnson, who was 
palpably out of condition (and maliciously 
selected by Polson on that account), and his 
utter defeat by Rollo covered East with humilia- 
tion. This was just the nippy sort of game 
at which the Twins were likely to excel, and 
so fleetly did Rollo fetch his pieces of soap 
that he was getting his fourth piece while the 
overfed Johnson was only fetching his third, 
and, amid the derisive cheers of West, finished 
his course just as Johnson was starting to secure 
his last piece. 

“Again we are covered with shame,” said 
Polson. ‘‘ Never mind, we may improve. We 
will now take the third re 

“No, you don’t,” said Cripps, making a 
dramatic entrance. ‘‘ You'll be off to bed now, 
and in the dark, too.” 

Polson approached him. 

“Did you say in the dark, Sergeant Cripps ?” 

“ Laas 

“In the dark ? ”’ 

“Yes, in the dark, because I’m jolly well 
going to turn the gas off.” 

“All right,” said Polson, ‘turn it off, and 
mind you do it jolly well.” 

Cripps was armed with an iron “ key ”"— 
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a rod having an aperture at the end which 
fitted on to a rectangular screw beneath the 
gas-bracket, for it was inadvisable that the 
members of Dormitory Eight or any dormitory 
should be able to turn the gas on themselves. 
With a scornful glance at Polson, Cripps 
applied his rod to the screw on the bracket, 
but the rod slipped harmlessly round it. He 
renewed his efforts, but the key wouldn’t grip. 
By long use both screw and key had lost much 
of their original “‘ bite,” but this fact could not 
account for Cripps’s utter inability to turn 


the gas out. 
““ Now, Cripps! ”’ said Polson sharply. 
‘‘Drat it!’ roared the sergeant. ‘“‘ You’ve 


been at your games again! ”’ 

“We were at event three,’ said Polson, 
standing by in a friendly way. 

‘“‘ You’ve greased this screw!’ roared Cripps. 
“‘ All right ’’—as he desisted from his fruitless 
twistings—“‘let the gas burn! Let it burn 
till Mr. Adams comes up and sees it!”’ 

And the porter stumped out in high wrath. 

Dormitory Eight was considerably tickled by 
Polson’s method of obtaining a continuation 
of the light. It was by such deeds that he 
had obtained his supremacy over them. They 
didn’t know, of course, that the greasing of 
the screw had been Scriven’s suggestion, and 
that the credit for that particular “rag’’ should 
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rightly have been divided between the two 
ring-leaders. However, if Scriven did not 
receive any credit for his suggestions, he did 
at least escape what often fell to Polson 
for carrying them out, and thus matters were 
levelled up. 

Only Clarence and the new boy failed to 
share the general hilarity. The latter, indeed, 
would have preferred the light to have been 
turned off, so that the friendly darkness might 
hide the sadness of his pale face. Clarence, 
reclining on his elbow, was thinking of what 
the new boy had told him. It was curious 
that they had both recently had somewhat 
similar experiences, though the endings had 
been so different. It was curious that the boy 
next to him should have lost his chum, and 
should meet, on his first night at school, a 
fellow who hadn’t got a chum, and who had 
never had one. 

Upon these thoughts broke, all too soon, 
the rough voice of Polson. And in what 
followed Clarence read the result of that little 
confabulation between Polson and Scriven and 
the Twins. Not one of the four had any reason 
to bear him love. Throwing in Boulter and | 
Pyke, Clarence had succeeded, indeed, during 
his short stay at Greyhouse, in making six 
enemies. 

“Now, gents,” evied Polson, “ we have got 
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a bit more gas, but we don’t know how much 
longer we shall have it, so we must make the 
most of it. We had hoped to have other events, 
but we think it well to come to the grand finale 
of our programme.” 

Boys who had been showing signs of drowsi- 
ness quite woke up at this, wondering what 
the grand finale might be. The Twins, their 
cocoanuts laid aside, twinkled knowingly at 
one another. 

“It has come to my knowledge, gents,” 
continued Polson, “that Dormitory Seven 
who so basely turned on us the other night 
when we wished to join forces with them against 
Six, are now saying that we joined forces with 
Six against them. ... Did I hear cries of 
‘Shame’ ?” 

“Shame!” cried Dormitory Eight. 

“Thank you. Also my sentiments. It 
seems, therefore, that Seven want our blood, 
for they have asked us to visit them and ‘ have 
it out,’ and I am sure we should be happy to 
oblige them, only that we suspect them of having 
entered into a secret alliance with Six against 


” 


us. 
A low groan ran round the room, and Polson 


was regarded as a very smart fellow for having 
seen through the plot. 

“However, we are always willing to oblige 
in some way or other,” continued Polson, 
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“so we have decided to issue to them a 
ch: llenge that the matter be settled by single 
combat. We will ask them to choose their 
champion, and we will choose ours, and these 
two, in this space here, shall decide the matter. 
But before we issue our challenge we must 
select our champion, and for this purpose I call 
upon our loyal esquire and secretary, Sir Sambo 
Scriven, to take the vote of the room on that 
matter.” 

With due solemnity, therefore, Scriven went 
from bed to bed, and at length halted before 
the Master of the Ceremonies and bowed low. 

‘Well, worthy esquire and secretary, hast 
got the name of the champion chosen to uphold 
our honour on the gory field ? ”’ 

“I have so, good my lord,” replied Scriven. 

“Then give it mouth.” 

A yap of laughter proceeded from one of the 
beds, and Scriven scowled. However, one of © 
the penalties of being a friend of Polson’s was 
that you had to put up with his frequent com- 
ments on your appearance ; so, recovering his 
temper with an effort, Scriven replied : 

‘The chosen knight is Sir Clarence Beres- 
ford.” 

“It is good,” said Polson. ‘ Will the chal- 
lenge-bearers now approach ? ” 

Promptly Ralph and Rollo Calthorpe slipped 
out of bed, and, arranging themselves shoulder 
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to shoulder, marched in step to the head of 
the washstands, Scriven supplying a suitable 
fanfare on the comb during their progress 
up the room. 

“Sir Ralph and Sir Rollo,” said Polson, 
stopping the music by the simple process of 
sweeping the comb out of Scriven’s hands, 
“you are bidden to mount your chargers and 
ride hot-stirrup to the citadel Seven, and there 
say, that our champion here awaits their cham- 
pion, whom ye are to promise safe escort and 
return. Right about turn,” he added sharply, 
“ quick—march ! ”’ 

And amid the cackles of “ Eight,’’ Ralph and 
Rollo twinkled away on their errand. 

“Gents of Eight,” now cried Polson, “ your 
choice is to be commended! For who—who, 
I ask, could more worthily represent us than 
the doughty Sir Clarence ? Who nearly accom- 
plished on the football field what no one else 
ever even tried to accomplish before ? ”’ 

Scriven blew a shrill note on the comb. 

“Who risked life and limb—his own and 
other people’s—in an endeavour to muffle 
the school bell ?”’ 

Still a louder note proceeded from the comb. 

“Who is the greatest catch-as-catch-can 
warrior of Lower F. ?”’ 

And to the sound of a prolonged screech 
on the comb, Polson turned to Clarence, 
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“ Now, Sir Clarence, pray be getting armed 
for the fray.” 

Clarence did not move. 

Polson looked at Scriven. 

“The naughty knave is laggard, Sambo!” 

“It’s no go, Polly,” said Scriven. “ He’s 
not having any.” 

“Oh, ain’t he!” exclaimed Polson, feeling 
that the eyes of the room were on him, 
and that it was necessary for him to up- 
hold his reputation. And striding to Clar- 
ences bed he wrenched off the clothes, 
whereupon Clarence, jumping up, gave him a 
push which sent him sprawling over Scriven’s 
bed. 


Polson was up like a shot, and about to 
throw himself at Clarence when the latter slid 
out of his way on to the open space where the 
tug-of-war had been held. 

“ All right, have it there,” said Polson, and 
rushing at Clarence, he hit him with his fist 
in the mouth, but to his great surprise got one 
back nearly as good. 

Clarence was very white, and the blow in 
the mouth had shaken him, but unconsciously 
he had got his hands exactly as Lorry had told 
him to hold them at the commencement of 
a boxing bout. Polson, however, was some- 
thing of a bruiser in his way, and, egged on by 
an encouraging “Give it him, Polly,” from 
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Scriven, jumped in and hit Clarence between 
the eyes. 

For a moment the force of the blow took all 
the stuffing out of Clarence, and he felt inclined 
to turn and run, but he was forgetting he was 
as big and as long in the arm as Polson, and, 
mechanically hitting out when Polson jumped at 
him again, one of his fists landed on Polson’s 
nose. 

So, although Clarence was hurt, and, in fact, 
feeling disinclined for any more, his lucky 
homefinder on Polson’s nose gave Polson the 
erroneous impression that Clarence had picked 
up more about boxing than he really had. 
Instead, therefore, of following the smack 
between the eyes with a few more, and finishing 
Clarence, as he could easily have done, Polson 
hesitated, and at that moment Johnson, who 
was a good fellow at heart, and felt rather 
sorry for Clarence, called out ‘ Bravo, Clar- 
ence,’ and the friendly word just stopped 
Clarence from bolting out of the door. 

Polson did not hesitate long, however. His 
prestige was at stake. Encouraged by the ner- 
vous quivering of Clarence’s lips, he launched 
himself once more upon the new boy, and in 
the course of the scuffle got Clarence a bang on 
the jaw, but got another one himself on the nose, 
for he was not a scientific fighter, and knew little 
about guarding himself. Clarence had now 
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found his heart again, and simply rained blows 
at what he thought was Polson, and, Polson 
slogging back rather wildly, there didn’t seem - 
to be much init. But there could be only one 
ending, and a crashing blow between the eyes 
finally sent Clarence flying against the ban- 
nisters of the spiral staircase. 

Half-stunned, he clung to them, while Polson 
eyed him like an angry bull. : 

“Want any more ?”’ he demanded, but even 
as he spoke a swift hiss of ** Cave/’’ reached 
him, and he looked towards the door to see 
Phillips enter with Cripps in his wake. 

‘‘That’s the one, sir,” said Cripps. ‘ That 
there one. Look at the gas-bracket yourself, 
sir. That’s the one.” 

For Cripps, ignoring Adams, prefect of 
“« Eight,” whom he knew to be a weak prefect, 
had gone straight to Phillips. And Phillips, 
always prompt to act, had forthwith seized 
his cane and followed the man. 

“ Did you grease the gas-bracket ?” he asked — 
Polson. | 

“Yes,” said Polson. 

“ Bend over.” 

And upon the still air of Dormitory Eight 
fell six sharp strokes, each accompanied by 
an “Oo!” or an “ Ah!” from Polson. 

Twelve next time,” said Phillips. “Get 
some tooth-powder and dry the thing.” 
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Clarence, during the caning, had stolen across 
to his bed. 

Phillips was turning towards the door when 
a rapid patter of bare feet was heard on the 
steps without, and the Twins appeared. 

“ Hullo!”’ said Phillips. ‘‘ Where have you 
been ?”’ 

The Twins stood in guilty silence. 

“Over!” said Phillips curtly. 


I am sorry I cannot leave you a real hero 
to remember this tale by. Had Clarence been 
a real hero he should, of course, have sent 
Polson crashing to the ground, utterly van- 
quished. But I cannot end more romantically 
than by saying that Clarence was lucky to 
stand up all the time he did against Polson, 
and very lucky to hit him as often as he 
did. 

But, although he was badly beaten, he did 
learn one thing that otherwise he might never 
have done—he learned that Polson was not 
at all a bad sort of chap. For in the morning 
Polson came up quite frankly and held out his 
hand. And after that Clarence felt he didn’t 
mind his two lovely black eyes at all. And 
jt was curious how much more friendly the 
other ‘fellows were after it. Why, on the 
following Sunday, not only Lorry and Whittaker 
asked him to go out with them, but Polson 
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and Scriven did as well, and Clarence, once so 
forlorn, actually had to decline—quite grace- 
fully—both offers. 

“ Awfully sorry, but I’ve promised to go out 
with that new man,” he said, 


THE END 
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